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CHAPTER I. 

THE HERO. 

" You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his visage ." 

Bichard II, 

It is day-break, day-break in the perfiimed and 
velvet-cushioned hall of royalty, and in the cheer- 
less hovel of poverty; in the still chamber of 
pallid, motionless death, and in the bower of the 
blushing, palpitating young bride ; on the free 
breezy summit of the snow-capped mountain, and 
in the narrow cell of the captive, where the inter- 
cepted light scarcely penetrates the close-fitted 
bars ; in the shadowy aisle of the sanctuary, and 
in the unhallowed abode of vice and riot ; on the 
wide plains of the heaving ocean, and in the green 
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cattle-sprinkled meadows. Day-break to their 

eyes who have watched all night, in breathless 

agony by the fevered couch, the rapid ebbing of 

some too dearly loved life, and to those of the 

mother who stands by her infant, and beholds his 

smile as he wakes from peaceful slumber. It is 

day-break everywhere alike ; where man suffers, 

and where he rejoices ; for whether we smile, or 

whether we weep, whether we go boldly forth to 

struggle with the difficulties of life, or whether we 

sink desponding by the wayside, and complain of 

the roughness of the path, still will the sun rise, and 

set about as usual his daily task of warming and 

re-invigorating all nature ; performing regularly 

his world-important duties, as though no such 
querulous, capricious, short-sighted being as man 

existed. 

It is day-break also within the walls of Bor- 
deaux, for night has rolled away her dark cur- 
tain, and o'er the whole city " the tide of sunrise 
swells, 

" Till tower and dome and bridgeway proud 
Are mantled in a golden dond." 

Thousands of restless minds, that for a few short 
tours have rested, lulled to repose in the kindly 
arms of sleep, now wake once more to thought 
and activity. 
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And now begin throughout the streets those 
different sounds which in that century filled with 
their din most of the larger French towns. And 
these were rendered here yet more multifarious 
and discordant by the warlike preparations which 
were being made that morning in Bordeaux. 
The ringing noise of numerous little bells, borne 
by tall figures draped in black, the jingling of 
each of which declared to those around that dur- 
ing the night some spirit had passed away from 
the world, for such was the manner in which a 
death was made known at that period ; the high- 
pitched cries of peasant women just come in from 
the country, and who bore large baskets of dieli- 
cious-looking fruit or of vegetables of various kinds, 
and each of whom appeared to consider it a point 
of honour that her own voice should be raised in a 
louder and shriller key than that of her fellows, 
as she screamed the name and the price of her own 
commodities; the clanging of armour, and the 
clattering feet and the neighing of horses, as the 
men at arms hastened to join the standards of their 
respective leaders; the low monotonous murmtir 
produced by the repeated chant that swelled out 
from the long processions of monks or nuiis, who, 
with tapers in their hands, traversed the city, 
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visiting the shrines of dilBFerent saints to implore 
their favour for the departing army; and the 
pealing of bells, which rang forth from every 
spire the summons which invited to prayer ; all 
these sounds, mingled together, served to make 
a strange confusion, more easy to imagine than 
describe. While ever and anon a tnunpet might 
be heard to raise its brazen voice, shrilling high 
above the ttnnult, and attracting for the moment 
general attention, for anything connected with 
arms seemed just now to have a peculiar in- 
terest for the worthy citizens, who, from the 
quarter from whence the blast came, were able to 
judge pretty accurately the name of the chieftain 
whose bands it called to assemble. 

This scene of general confusion was further 
considerably increased by the custom which then 
prevailed with the various craftsmen of carrying 
on their diflFerent trades in the open air, and 
there exposing for sale the articles in which they 
dealt, thus rendering yet greater the diflBculties 
experienced by the passenger in traversing the 
already sufficiently narrow and crowded streets ; 
so that the cavaliers as they rode along, ran 
constantly the greatest risk, now of overturning 
the glittering stores of the goldsmith, now of 
bringing the heads of their chargers into too close 
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contact with the rich piles of velvets and costly 
stuffs of some merchant, and now of upsetting 
and scattering beneath their feet the small figures 
which covered the stall of some dealer in holy 
images, every one of which, if you might credit 
him, had received the especial blessing of some 
most reverend and holy father, or even of the 
Supreme Pontiflf himself. On every side ap- 
peared characteristic groups, such as would have 
made Rembrandt, could he but have beheld them, 
spring up and call aloud for his easel and pencil, 
even had he been at his last gasp. Here might 
be seen a tailor, whose nimble fingers, always at 
the service of the dilapidated garments of any 
passenger, were just beginning to operate on the 
tattered vest of a broad-shouldered countryman, 
who stands with open mouth and eyes expressive 
of the most extreme wonder, as the worthy 
knight of the thimble relates to him some feat of 
arms done by ^ doughty champion of the court, 
or explains to him the plan of the coming cam- 
paign, using, or rather misusing, so many long 
military terms, that his gaping auditor regards 
him, and indeed he almost begins to regard 
himself, as one of the chief martial geniuses of the 
time. Here a whole family, frequently including 
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the aged grandmother and the infant in its 
mother's arms, appear to be enjoying, with many 
a jest and laugh that would do honour to more 
costly fare, their frugal morning meal of coarse 
black bread, accompanied with an onion or a 
radish, or the sweeter but less savoury accompani- 
ment of some garden fruit. There a vendor of 
some gay articles of female attire haggles with a 
pretty peasant girl over the value of a girdle or 
a trinket. In other places a wandering minstrel 
sings to a circle of admiring listeners some lay 
of love or of glory, the popularity of which is 
attested by the expression of attentive pleasure on 
the countenances of those around him. 

But whether we listen to the song of the 
troubadour, or to the words of the loquacious 
tailor, or even to the prattle of the children, one 
theme alone seems to monopolise every tongue, 
the prospects of the war and the deeds of knightly 
prowess and valour of those chiefly concerned in 
the conduct of it. Here and there, however, far 
sadder proofs than those given by the warUke talk 
of the good citizens are being evinced of the 
coming contest. At several of the doors weeping 
parents are embracing, perchance for the last time, 
their bold-hearted sons, and little children are 
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clinging round their sires, while their mothers, 
with the noble heroism frequently practised by 
their sex, endeavouriBg to restrain their own teara, 
are striving to console them with fsJlacious pro- 
mises of a speedy return. 

And now the hour draws nigh at which the 
Black Prince, at this moment the idol and darling 
of every heart in Bordeaux, was expected to issue 
forth from the gat^ of his palace. The place of 
rendezvous appointed for the assembling of the 
whole army was the plain which extended itself 
on the other side of the Graronne. To reach this 
plain it was necessary that the Prince, attended 
by those nobles and knights whom he kept con-^ 
stantly near his person, should traverse many of 
the principal streets of the city, and therefore, aa 
the time at which they expected his appearance 
approached, large multitudes began to throng 
around his line of march, hoping, if possible, once 
more to catch a glimpse at least of his form, er^ 
he departed on so perilous an expedition. In 
the long balconies, which projected from many of 
the houses, numbers of ladies had stationed them,- 
selves, whose many-coloured robes, tresses of 
every shade, from glossy gold to raven black, and 
bright eyes, brought to the mind of the observer, 
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as he scanned their variously tinted line, the idea 
that he was looking at the straightened arch of a 
continuous rainbow. Many of these fair specta- 
tors held garlands of blooming flowers in their 
hands, which they designed to shower down upon 
the cavaliers as they passed, and the perfume of 
which filled the whole air with fragrance. Many 
times already have those hundreds of radiant 
eyes turned restlessly but vainly in the direction 
from whence the expected knights are to come ; 
and many times have the crowd in the streets 
beneath raised an anticipating shout, which has 
been hushed by the assurance that as yet the 
anxiously desired moment has not arrived. 

But see, there 'is a sudden flash of fire, as of 
some bright object glittering in the sunbeams at 
the further end of the long and densely thronged 
street, a flash to respond to which the eyes in the 
balconies pour forth a complete blaze of wel- 
coming glances; a flash which, like a spark 
touching a train of gunpowder, causes an explo- 
sion of the most enthusiastic shouts of joy among 
the populace. Yes, at last he comes, indeed, his 
helmet gleaming in the light, the victor of Cressy 
and the future conqueror in a yet more famous 
:field to come, the buckler of Britain, and the 
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terror of her foes. Let other pages, if they will, 
lament the clouds that darkened the close of so 
brilliant a career; mine shall only call up thy 
long-departed image, thou royal and favourite 
hero of England, shining in the full meridian of 
thy glory and thy chivalry, the worthy object of a 
people's love ! 

Arrayed in black armour, from whence he de- 
rived his surname, and mounted on a magnificent 
sable steed, whose rich trappings almost swept the 
earth on which he trod, and whose long, glossy 
mane waved in the wind, the British Prince 
moved majestically in the midst of his splendid 
cortege of cavaliers, every one of whom was 
superbly mounted, and adorned with all that 
gorgeous panoply of arms, which at that period 
rendered the appearance of a mounted knight so 
imposing. In this martial band were collected the 
greater part of those warriors whom last night we 
beheld attendant on the counsels of their leader. 
There was the gallant Count de Fois, whose death- 
dealing sword was one day to come so timely to 
the rescue of the trembling beauties of France, as 
they hung weeping around their terrified dauphi- 
ness within the walls of Meaux, when the furious 
mob of the Jacquerie raged about the gates of 
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the palace. There also was his companion in that 
deed of equal humanity and valour, the noble 
Captal de Buche, whose death was destined to 
give so signal and touching a proof of the affec- 
tion which he bore to his royal master ; together 
with many others of similar prowess and bravery. 
Yet among this warlike array we miss one form, 
tiiat was usually never wont to be absent from the 
ranks of honour, and that form was none other 
than the stately and graceful person of Wilfred 
de Alvarez. But wherefore, when loyalty and 
patriotism alike demand his presence, has he de- 
serted the side of his prince ? Why is he deaf 
to calls in general so promptly obeyed by him? 

To answer these questions satisfactorily, it is 
necessary that we become acquainted with events 
of which hitherto we have not been made aware, 
which took place that morning, and for a time 
completely engrossed the attention of Wilfred, 
compelling him to turn his steps in an entirely 
different direction from that which he had pre- 
viously intended. 

It was at a very early hour on that morning, 
so memorable for the citizens of Bordeaux, that 
Wilfred de Alvarez rose from his couch, influenced 
probably in part by the oppressive heat, which in 
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that southern clime, prevailing through ihe 
greater part of the summer day, renders the cool- 
ing breeze that rustles forth at dawn peculiarly 
desirable and refreshing to anyone accustomed to 
the colder North ; but principally driven from 
his slumber by a horrid vision constantly recur- 
ring, which, whenever he closed his eyes, imme- 
diately presented itself before his troubled fancy, 
so as effectually to prevent him from taking any 
repose. He dreamed that he found himself in a 
spacious church filled with richly-dressed people, 
and that Beatrice stood by his side attired in a 
bridal dress, while a priest, before whom they 
were standing, was just commencing the marriage 
ceremony. It seemed to him that the service 
always continued up to a certain point, when at 
the moment that the priest took the hand of 
Beatrice, in order to place it in his own, a huge 
serpent, which in some inexplicable manner ap- 
peared to spring forth out of his own person, 
twined itself suddenly around the waist of his 
bride, and strove to drag her from him. He 
thought that he then began to engage in a fear- 
ful struggle with the serpent, seeking to dis- 
engage Beatrice from his coils ; but always just as 
he was in the midst of his conflict with his hissing 
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and deadly foe, he awoke with a start, gene- 
rally unable for some time to believe in the un- 
reality of his dream, so vivid was the impression 
it had made. This vision never ceasing to return, 
even if he slept for a moment, and to awake him 
in the manner above described, so disturbed him, 
that he found all attempts at rest completely im- 
possible. Eising, he wandered forth into the 
public avenue of the city, for it chanced to be 
near the house in which he lodged ; endeavouring, 
if he could, to divest himself of the unpleasant 
sensations which the night had occasioned him. 
There he wandered for a while under the gloomy 
forebodings of evil which overshadowed him ; but 
these were dispersed in a great measure as the 
cheerful light of day began to brighten every 
object around him, chasing away the clouds 
from his fancy in the same manner that it dis- 
pelled the mists which shroud before the break 
of day the face of nature. His nerves assumed a 
firmer tone as he listened to the distant hum 
which every moment grew louder and louder as 
the inhabitants of the great commercial city pro- 
ceeded to their occupations of the morning. At 
length, after having, as far as possible, quieted 
the uneasy and indefinable misgiving of some 
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coming ill which oppressed him, though it still 
remained sufficiently powerful to make him turn 
many an anxious, restless thought towards Bea- 
trice, for whose future he felt far more disquieted 
than his own, he left his retreat, and entering as 
he passed it the old church of St. Croix, he knelt 
down within its sacred precincts, and relieved his 
heart by a fervent prayer that heaven would 
grant its protection to her whom he so fondly 
loved. Then, returning home, he sheathed himself 
in bright armour which glittered as he moved, 
and mounting his favourite bay charger, the same 
which we once heard so vividly painted by the 
ardent memory of his mistress, he rode to rejoin 
his royal master, whom he found already stand- 
ing in the court of his palace, surrounded by 
many of his knighte, and despatching, by means 
of swift messengers, his commands to those leaders 
whose troops were stationed at a distance. 

*l Welcome, welcome, my young Achilles," 
cried the Black Prince, as Wilfred entered the 
court and dismounted from his charger, ^^wel* 
come to our ranks, though, by my faith, we were 
almost beginning to fear, from thy non-appear- 
ance, that one ox the other of us (albeit unwit- 
tingly) had crossed thy path in the favour of 
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some dark-eyed Briseis. But," he continued, , 
suddenly stopping, and changing his tone into one 
of deep concern as the young knight drew nearer 
to him, ** wherefore look you so sad to-day ? Hbs 
aught that is sinister in reality befallen you ? " 

" In truth, my liege," replied Wilfred, feeling 
as he knelt, and pressed reverently to his lips the 
hand which his chieftain extended to him, some- 
what chagrined that his countenance still be- 
trayed his late agitation, ^^in truth, I know not 
that any greater misfortune has come to me than 
that of arriving somewhat late in your presence. 
If my face bespe£|ks any other, it is but a false 
prophetw But as full oft a smiling countenance 
conceals a bleeding heart, your Highness will 
allow that perchance at other tmies the reverse 
may be the case." 

"And yet," said the Count de Fois, whose 
loyal and chivalrous nature, having found in that 
of the young English knight many a responsive 
call, had conceived for him a warm and sincere 
friendship, "and yet I was ever wont to find in 
the eyes of Wilfred de Alvarez a true index to 
his thoughts," for never did tbey flash with in- 
dignation, or glow in tenderness, unless his soul 
answered to their ligh^." 
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**And still may it be so," cried Wilfred with 
-warmtb, ** for I should never desire a more con- 
vincing proof, De Fois, of the friendship then 
bearest me, than that thou shouldest read my 
thoughts ever in my eyes. And yet at times 
those most skilled in a language may mistake its 
meaning. But," he continued, turning to the 
Prince, and seeking to assume a manner of un- 
concern, *^how soon does your Boyal Highness 
intend to set forth ? For my spirit, like that 
of my charger, grows impatient for the hour of 
departure." 

As he spoke thus, he smoothed the curved 
neck of the noble animal to which he had just 
compared himself, who stood pawing the ground 
and champing the bit beside him. 

*^Now, by the holy mass," cried Sir Philip 
Neville, who had hitherto been a silent but not 
an inattentive listener to the conversation, *^ by 
the holy mass, Alvarez, thou speakest to the 
point; for though thy countenance to-day is as 
doleful as that of a crow at a funeral, and though 
thou art wont at times to soar too near the 
clouds in thy notions for my feebler compreheti- 
sion to follow thee, yet, after all, I believe tibat 
when it comes to any real work, thou hast more 
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downright substantial fighting stuff in thy com- 
position than most of us. And I would beg 
leave to be allowed to add my humble but most 
urgent advice to thine, that we had far better be 
moving, since the day goes on apace ; and, be- 
sides that, all the fairest ladies in Bordeaux have, 
for the last two hours, been waiting in their 
balconies to greet us, and to give us a few en- 
couraging smiles as we pass ; and I scarcely deem 
that it becomes knighthood to keep beauty wait- 
ing so long." 

This speech was ardently seconded by many 
others of the cavaliers, all of whom began to 
grow weary of detention; and very soon the 
Prince, to gratify the desires of his followers, 
perceiving that all were now assembled, gave the 
signal to mount and proceed forward. 

And now in the court of the palace ensued an 
exceeding lively and animated scene. On every 
side the different knights might be seen moving 
hurriedly about, their refulgent armour glittering 
so brightly in the beams of the sun, which now 
shone forth in all his full southern splendour, 
that the whole place appeared completely filled 
with light, which glanced, as it were, from a 
thousand jets, and flashed upon every point. 
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Dazzled by the perpetually shifting brilliancy, the 
eye sought in vain for a moment to escape its 
blaze; while the whole air seemed alive with 
many-coloured plumes, which waved and danced 
in the wind, and suggested the idea that a flock 
of gaily-feathered birds had just taken wing near 
the spot. 

chivalry, chivalry! thine in. truth was the 
age for the poet and the artist ; and well might 
a Spenser and an Ariosto sing with rapture of thy 
glories. Where, in ] our prosaic steam-troubled 
days, can we find, unless we turn to this un- 
changing beauties of nature, a scene so replete 
with variety and brilliancy of colouring to adorn 
the canvas, or one so pregnant with inspiring 
thoughts to awaken the minstrel's lay, as that 
which fancy now brings before us. 

Let us return, and see more of the military 
pageant. 

All these armed cavaliers were employed, either 
in calling for or in actually mounting their re- 
spective chargers, which, in their rich caparisons 
of purple and crimson velvet ornamented with 
gold, and in the great combined strength and 
activity exhibited in their limbs and proportions, 
seemed well worthy of the martial and gallant ap* 
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pearance of their masters; though here and there 
might be observed an imruly horse, whose will 
was at variance with his rider's ; and the objurga- 
tions and caresses alternately bestowed on these 
refractory quadrupeds, together with the pawing 
and neighing of the more eager, and ihe noise of 
clashing arms, struck on the excited spectator's 
ear from every, side. 

As soon as these dififerences between rider and 
steed had been everywhere amicably adjusted, 
the signal was once more given to advance, and 
all prepared with the utmost alacrity to obey, 
when the progress of the whole party was all at 
once arrested by the advent of a sudden and very 
unexpected apparition among them. 

Just as the feet of the black charger of the 
leader of the host, who rode slightly in advance 
of the rest of his knights, approached the large 
folding doors of the court which led out into the 
city, an imusual degree of confusion became per- 
ceptible amongst the numerous band of squires 
and pages who thronged around the entrance. 
Somewhat curious to discover by what this dis- 
turbance was occasioned, the Prince for a mo- 
ment reined in his horse to watch the issue; 
when, breaking through the crowd of attendants^ 
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who apparently had endeavoured to impede her 
in her design, a female figure rushed into the 
court, and'threw herself on her knees before the 
war horse of the Prince, which immediately 
backed several paces, snorting and laying back 
his ears, evidently in no way particularly gratified 
by this unwonted homage. By this movement of 
involuntary dislike and alarm, the noble animal 
certainly showed in no way his good taste, for 

never was there a form of more seductive loveli- 

I*. 

ness, or more calculated to have served Titian as 
a model for one of his repentant Magdalens, than 
that which now knelt before the English Prince. 
Habited in a mourning robe, which well became 
her present position, her long wavy golden hair 
flowing even to the ground around her, and look- 
ing, as it rested on her black mantle, like a sun- 
beam falling through the bright panes of some 
church window on a funeral pall as it passes 
beneath, her hands clasped, and her dark eyes 
raised to heaven, she seemed a perfect type of 
suppliant beauty; and well might the cavaliers 
around gaze for a while in speechless admiration 
and astonishment on so fair, and to them, un- 
accountable a vision. 
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CHAPTEE IL 



THE PETITION. 



** Ma gia morta ai diletti, al duol sol viya, 
Mia sciagura mi spinge in loco tale, 
Vergine peregrina e fiiggitiya : 
Bicorro al pio Goflfredo, e in lui confido, 
Tal va di sua bontate intomo il grido." 

La Gerusalemme. 

" Dead to all joy, to grief alone alive, 
An errant, flying, maiden, hither sent 
By miserable woes, for aid I seek 
From noble Godfrey, and to him I trust 
Whose generous courage Fame so widely spreads." 

So great, in fact, was the surprise expressed by 
all around at the unexpected arrival of the lady, 
whose appearance among them, in the attitude of 
a suppliant, terminated the last chapter, that for 
a few moments neither cavaliers nor esquires 
could sufficiently recover themselves to inquire 
wherefore so lovely an apparition, unsummoned 
by wizard, and uninvoked by spell, had been 
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pleased to visit their martial ranks. Before, in- 
deed, even the Prince, who had, for a short time, 
been completely occupied in soothing the ten'or 
of his alarmed charger, could find leisure to 
address her, the fair object of this general as- 
tonishment broke silence herself. 

" Justice, justice ! my royal and gracious liege," 
she exclaimed, in accents so sweetly plaintive and 
thrilling that they immediately chained the at- 
tention of every ear, and won the sympathy of 
every heart ; *^ Oh, let, for a moment, your right- 
enforcing sword and heroic princely spirit, ere 
they proceed to follow the brilliant path which 
glory assigns them, pause to hearken to and re- 
dress the wrongs of innocence oppressed by might I 
Oh, grant protection to a friendless maiden, who, 
having no other defence, turns to thee and to 
that chivalry which surrounds thee, as the well- 
known refuge of all who are injured or dis- 
tressed ! " 

As she spoke thus, she fixed her eloquent eyes 
full on the face of the Prince, who, by this time, 
having quitted his steed, had dismounted, and now 
approached her. 

"Lady," he said as he bent, with all that 
graceful courtesy which so well became his lofty 
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rank, to seek to raise her from the ground, while 
his whole manner sufficiently evinced that he 
was far from being untouched either by her 
beauly or the misfortunes from which she seemed 
to be suffering, " Lady, what those ills may be 
that have brought you before us thus, I know not ; 
nor know I, as yet, in what way I can aid in alle- 
viating them ; but rise, I entreat you, rise. Dis- 
grace not thus your sex, and my knighthood, by 
forcing me to behold you in your present posture ; 
and if without compromising our honour, I, or 
any of my knights, can do aught to serve you, 
I pledge my royal word, the sword of each one 
of us shall be at your command." 

Thus reassured, the lady yielded to the gentle 
efforts which, as she spoke, the Prince continued 
to use, to induce her to abandon her suppliant 
position, and rising she said : 

" Since your royal highness has deigned to hear 
me with favour, my petition, in truth, is one 
which it will not prove very difficult to grant; 
for to conquer in fight is too ordinary an event 
with the knights of Prince Edward's court, that 
I should fear to ask it at their hands." 

" Those who now stand around me have done 
deeds that may be well held as giving promise of 
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future victory, and no exploit that you may 
require them to perform will, if I know them 
rightly, be refused by them. But tell me first, 
fair suppliant," asked her gallant interrogator, 
"who is the foe against whom their valour must 
contend ; and tell me also, I pray thee, who she is 
that thus demands redress ? " 

"My name," answered his lovely companion 
with a deep-drawn and apparently heart-felt sigh, 
" is Julie de Bellencourt, the only daughter and 
heiress of Eaymond, Count de Bellencourt, who 
was one of your royal sire's most faithful and 
devoted vassals, and who, without doubt, were he 
living, would even now be present here among 
this illustrious company. But, alas ! he is dead, 
and has left no other representative of his name 
and race behind him than a weak and friendless 
girl." 

" Who nevertheless, by means of her beauty," 
interrupted the Prince, smiling, "has gained more 
partisans for her cause than ever the lance of her 
father, great though doubtless was his renown, 
destroyed foes. But continue, I beseech you, 
your tale." 

"Which, in truth, were scarcely worth your 
highness taking the trouble to listen to, but that 

c 4 
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I would you should know the misfortunes for 
which I seek redress," continued Julie, casting 
down her eyes as she spoke, as though half in 
confusion at the compliment contained in the 
foregoing speech, and giving occasion to all as she 
did so to remark the long silken lashes which so 
softly curtained their light. "My mother died 
while I was yet in early childhood, and thus, 
before I knew to distinguish good from evil, I 
was deprived of my most fond and faithful guide 
through the storms and dangers of life. My 
father, however, strove, as far as possible, to remedy 
this loss ; and as long as he lived, his endeavours 
in a great measure succeeded. Looking upon me 
as her who should perpetuate his name, he kept 
me always near his person, and bestowed on me 
more than usual care as I grew up ; and thus my 
early youth, which^had been at first so prema- 
turely darkened by the loss of my mother, con- 
tinued, beneath the sun of his fostering care, to 
pass brightly and serenely by until I attained my 
fifteenth year, when death once more stretched 
out his pitiless arm, and folded in his cold em- 
brace my remaining parent. Yet though thus 
^ left at so young and inexperienced an age without 
friend or counsellor, all might perhaps have gone 
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well with me, for early trials had ripened my 
imderstanding before its time, had not, unfortu- 
nately for me, my father, haunted in his last 
moments with the idea of my unprotected condi- 
tion, and of the dangers which probably would 
beset my path, called to the side of his death-bed 
a certain neighbouring Baron, who had been the 
friend and companion of his youth, and who had 
always evinced for the welfare of our house as 
lively an interest as for that of his own. To him, 
after reminding him of their long friendship, and 
painting to him in vivid colours the anxiety he 
experienced on my account, he left the guardian- 
ship of me and my possessions for the space of 
five years, at the end of which he considered that 
my more advanced age would render his care 
unnecessary; and having thus, as he supposed, 
confided me to a faithful and worthy protector, he 
expired, calling down with his last breath blessings 
on his only child. 

"For these five years my guardian, either 
having not as yet conceived his future iniquitous 
designs, or requiring time to mature them, treated 
me with all the regard due to my station ; and I, 
respecting the last command of my father, acted 
in everything conformably to his wilL But when. 
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at the expiration of the appointed period, I b^;an 
anxiously to await the performance of the latter 
part of my father^s directions, and daily to expect 
the moment when I should be left sole mistress 
of my own actions and of my paternal inheri- 
tance, one day, just at that time, the Baron my 
guardian came to my apartments, declared that 
without me he found life insupportable, and 
added that if I refused to share my life and fortunes 
with his in wedlock, no power should ever induce 
him to relinquish the hold which he possessed 
over my rightful possessions. As you, my liege, 
may well suppose, I indignantly rejected these 
offers, and reproached him for so base and fla- 
grant a breach of a sacred trust. Irritated by 
my invective he left me, vowing to make me pay 
dearly for my audacity, and proving with suffi- 
cient clearness that in demanding my alliance his 
sordid soul had but coveted my wealth. Nor was 
he long in executing his threat. To consummate 
his cowardly revenge he forged an abominable 
tale, in which he gave out that he had detected 
me in carrying out deragns against his life through 
the blackest arts of witchcraft ; and, pretending 
to have fixed this crime upon me, he declared it 
necessary for the honour of his late firiend that I 
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should no longer enjoy publicly the rank of his 
daughter, but that I should retire into a convent, 
where I might repent, if possible, my unholy 
deeds, unless before the expiration of a certain 
time, which terminates with the setting of to- 
morrow's sun, I can find a champion who in 
single combat with himself will assert my inno- 
cence. This latter alternative he took good care 
at the same time to render, as he believed, im- 
possible, by keeping me closely confined within 
the precincts of my castle. Fortunately for me I 
had yet a few true friends left; and last night, by 
the aid of an old and trusty servant of my father, 
I managed to escape. And now, trusting to what 
renown says of the wondrous valour and chivalry 
of the knights who surround your royal person, I 
am come hither to seek among them one whose 
sword shall vindicate my rights. This, my 
li^[e, is my tale. Pardon me if I have detained 
you somewhat long at a moment when so glorious 
a future awaits you. But I deemed it necessary 
you should know something of the life of her to 
whom you have so generously proffered your 
aid.'' 

Before the conclusion of this speech, which, to 
say the truth, may well appear to the reader 
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somewhat longer than the occasion required, 
though perhaps the lady may have had her own 
private reasons for desiring to make the reality of 
her story peculiarly apparent ; but be that as it 
may, before the conclusion of her speech all the 
older warriors in the assembly began to grow 
considerably impatient at the delay thus caused, 
in which feeling probably the Prince himself in 
some degree participated, though courtesy forbade 
its exhibition. The younger cavaliers on the 
contrary, who before had manifested such anxiety 
to depart, taken captives, as it were, and en- 
tangled by the string of pearls which flowed so 
melodiously from the ruby lips of beauty, had re- 
mained apparently completely forgetful of their 
former haste, absorbed in watching and listening 
to the fiedr orator. And now, as she ceased to 
speak, the enthusiasm she had excited in her 
auditors was sufl&ciently proved by the showering 
down at her feet of some score of gloves, which 
marked the devotion of their owners. 

But the Prince, in whose warlike imagination, 
as leader of a great military expedition, began to 
arise visions of his whole army assembled and 
vainly waiting their commander, hastened, before 
the ardour of the yoimg cavaliers could find time 
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to manifest itself further, to speak a few words of 
consolation to Julie, and continued to address her 
as follows: — 

" Very soon, therefore, lady, your misfortunes 
shall cease. Choose from among these knights 
him whom you deem most fitting for your cham- 
pion, and he shall accompany you to the castle of 
your oppressor ; with whom, if he refuse to rein- 
state you in all your due honours and rightful 
possessions, he shall do battle in your behalf. 
Then following the tracks of our army, before six 
suns have risen and set, he shall rejoin us, wear- 
ing even ere the fight begins a laurel : perhaps," 
he added with a smile, "entwined with the 
myrtle." 

As this ofifer, which left to her o^n discretion 
the choice of her champion, proceeded from the 
lips of the Prince, an acute observer might have 
perceived a peculiar expression of gratification 
and almost of triumph pass for an instant over the 
features of the maiden ; but it rapidly departed, 
giving place to one of the most becoming modesty 
at the thought of the task assigned her. 

Encouraged however by the Prince, before long 
she raised her radiant eyes, the dark lustre of 
which formed so peculiar and yet so pleasing a 
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contrast with thebright hue of her golden hair, sug- 
geeting to the fancy the picture of a warm sum- 
mer sun shining over the clear rock-shadowed waters 
of some deep-set mountain lake ; and cast a mo- 
mentary but searching glance on each in turn of 
the surrounding cavaliers. For a while however 
these twin wandering stars passed restlessly from 
knight to knight without apparently being able 
to find a form on which to rest; they paused not 
with the gallaiit young Neville^ whose handsome 
person might well have claimed at least a m(^ 
protracted survey ; they rested not with the bold 
Count de Fois; they stayed not to read the meaning 
of the deep but expressive lines which marked the 
features of De Buche ; they tarried not to admire 
gorgeous plume or gHttering breastplate ; but at 
length they fixed th^tnselves upon the graceful 
figure of a knight who^ stood somewhat apart 
bom. his companions^ leaning in a thoughtful at- 
titude lipon his charger, and seemingly but 
little interested in the scene acting near him, 
which had attracted so universally the attention 
of every one else present. With an expression, 
half of amusement, half of curiosity, observable in 
them, ihe eyes of the Prince had followed those 
of the lady during this inspection ; and now, as 
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he perceived the direction in which they had 
finally turned^ he exclaimed^ ^^ Wilfred de Alvarez, 
thus equally &voured by the smUes of beauty in 
peace, and by those of fortune in Sight, approach 
aad hear from the yery Ups of the fairest maiden 
in France the honour she would confer on thee." 

Wilfred, for he it was on whom the choice of the 
young Countess de Bellencourt had feJlen, started 
at this call like one suddenly awaked from sleep. 
'^ Pardon me, my liege," he stammered, turning 
quickly round, "but my thoughts " 

"Thy thoughts," interrupted his royal master 
with a laugh, "thou needest not trouble thyself 
with telling us thy thoughts. Without doubt 
they were deeply engaged in calculating whether 
the distance betwe^i Venus and Mars in thy 
horoscope would allow of their coming to a fa- 
vourable conjunction. But cease such study, for 
brighter stars than they have already decided thy 
destiny; and come hither, and receive into thy 
keepiDg a jewel that well might glitter in the 
crown of a monarch." 

" A jewel, by my faith 1 " muttered Sir Philip 
NevUle, whose self-conceit had been considerably 
nettled by the slight whidi he conceived himself 
to have received in another being preferred before 
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liim, " a jewel ; but certes one that hath not the 
power of divining possessed by the ruby of the 
princess in the fairy tale, or it would have known 
to distinguish cold steel from more impressible and 
perchance more precious ore. A murrain on him 
for his unsusceptibility 1 See in what guise even 
now he approaches her ! Would not one deem, 
from looking at him, that instead of being fixed 
upon to be the travelling companion of as lovely 
a face as ever lance was broken for, he had just 
been called upon to follow his grand dame to 
matins on a frosty morning?" 

And in fact, as he spoke, Wilfred was drawing 
near the lady who had so lately distinguished him 
by so peculiar a mark of her favour with a coun- 
tenance that bore but very little trace of the ex- 
ultation which any other of the young knights 
then present would have experienced in his situ- 
ation. 

The truth was that in the mind of the Cheva- 
lier de Alvarez two images alone were at the pre- 
sent moment paramount, — ^those of Beatrice and 
of glory. Any other object therefore, however 
worthy it might appear to the generality of man- 
kind both of admiration and of interest, was able 
to obtain but a feeble hold over his fancy ; and 
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thus, as he approached the fair JuKe, no pulse of 
joy thrilled in his heart ; but rather the gloomy 
clouds of foreboding, which had that morning 
overshadowed him, seemed almost inexplicably to 
grow denser round his spirit. Of these uneasy 
feelings, however, he found it necessary immedi- 
ately to subdue, as far as possible at least, all 
outward signs ; for the chivalrous notions prevail- 
ing at that period would have been considerably 
shocked had a cavalier, when thus chosen by a 
lady to be her champion, received so signal a 
favour with aught but the greatest apparent pride 
and gratification. As he knelt therefore before the 
young Countess, and pressed her hand to his lips^ 
he declared how little he deemed himself worthy 
of the honour which she had been pleased to 
confer upon him, vowing that his life and sword 
should be at her service, and that ere to-mor- 
row's sun had sunk, he would either have lost the 
former in her defence, or by means of the latter 
have laid her foe prostrate at her feet* 

With many asmile and word of courteous thanks 
the fair Julie acknowledged these protestations of 
zeal and fidelity from her knight; nor did she 
seem in the slightest degree to suspect his secret 
sentiments, but with all the bewitching gr2,ce 
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peculiar to herself she thanked him for his ready 
response to her call, and assured him of the eter- 
nal gratitude she would ever feel towards him. 

While Wilfred was thus endeavouring, by the 
most assiduous and courteous gallantry, to render 
himself pleasing in the eyes of the lovely Countess 
de Bellencourt, a slight circumstance occurred, 
which, although trivial in itself, did not fail to 
make upon his already foreboding fancy an un- 
comfortable and gloomy impression. As he rose 
from paying the homage due at the shrine of 
beauty, he perceived, wafted to his feet by the 
playful summer breeze, what he supposed to be 
some small article of female dress, which had 
chanced to become detached from the person of 
the lady. Without stopping to observe what 
this object might be, he stooped down, and, hav- 
ing taken it up, was about to return it to its fair 
owner, saying, as he did so, ^^ Let the Countess de 
Bellencourt receive this from her knight, as an 
earnest of the service which, in future, he will 
render to her ; " when, happening to cast his eyes 
on the trifle which he held in his hand, he per- 
ceived it to be a sprig of cypress, which, as an 
emblem of her forlorn condition, and suiting well 
with her mourning robe, Julia had worn in her 
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breast. Struck, all at once, as he looked at it, 

with the ill-omened significance, both of his 

oflfering and the words he had uttered, he started 

back, well-nigh letting the leafy spray fall from 

his hand, while he almost involuntarily ejaculated, 

"May the saints protect thee, lady, from the 

foreshadowed evil, and render vain my ill-spoken 

words!" 

Julie, whose mind appeared in no way to be 

disturbed with the superstitious fears which 

possessed just now so great a power over that of 

her knight, took the cypress from his reluctant 

grasp, which appeared to seek to withhold it from 

her, and arranging it once more in its former 

position among the folds of her robe, she said 

with a smile, " Little reck I, Sir Knight, whether 

it be a rose or a cypress that I receive from your 

hand ; for whichever it were, its leaves would be 

so gilded with the light of your glory, and of the 

hope which you have so lately kindled within me, 

that my eyes would be too much dazzled to 

discern its form." 

Julie, Julie, wherefore dost thou place the 

emblem of death so near thy heart ? May not its 

cold tendrils twine aroimd it some day ■ But 
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let US draw closer the dark veU of futurity, for 
where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise. 

To the last speech made by the young lady, 
which indicated a frame of mind so dififerent from 
his own, Wilfred made no rejoinder. His gene- 
rous and lofty nature, in general ever prepared 
to sympathise with misfortune, was even now 
beginning severely to upbraid him for that 
selfish absorption in his own private interests 
which had rendered him so little alive to the 
distress of another. He therefore determined not 
to add to the wrong which he already deemed 
himself guilty of against Julie in the want of 
interest he had at first felt for her cause, by 
forcing upon her a participation in his own 
gloomy fancies. Moreover, these uneasy fore- 
bodings, though painful, were yet far too vague 
and inexplicable even to himself, for it to be pos- 
sible for him to make any one else comprehend 
them. 

And now Prince Edward, having provided his 
fair proUgee with a champion whose valour was 
well worthy of the charms of her for whom he 
was about to combat, began again to prepare for 
departure, and speaking a few but cordial words 
of farewell to Wilfred, together with an earnest 
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injunction to him not heedlessly, by any act of 
rash and unnecessary daring, to cast himself into 
danger, but to rejoin as soon as possible the army, 
to whose ranks he would prove so severe and, if 
mischance befell him, an irreparable loss, he once 
more gave the signal to advance. 

Promptly and gladly was this command obeyed 
by his followers. Every cavalier was speedily in 
his saddle; and soon the whole brilliant caval- 
cade, gay with waving plumes and gilded trap- 
pings and embroidered reins, had passed away 
through the open gates, Uke a bright morn- 
ing dream, leaving the court of the palace as 
bereft of light, and sound, and motion, as all 
around seems to the eye of one who awakes 
from some fairy vision to find the dull grey light 
of a cheerless November dawn dimly penetrating 
through the casement. 

For some time after their disappearance, Wilfred 
stood apparently immersed in deep thought, nor 
did he move or speak till some minutes after the 
last echoes of the clattering horse-hoofs, as they 
trod the streets, had died away in the distance. 
Eecalled at length from his own thoughts, what- 
ever they might have been, and reminded of his 
present situation by the sudden flash of the sun- 
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light upon his steel panoply, he started quickly, 
and raised his head ; when, on turning round, he 
was considerably surprised to find the eyes of his 
fair companion fixed ' upon him with a peculiar 
and mournful expression. And while he found it 
difl&cult to interpret the fiill meaning of that look, 
he felt ahnost certain that a bright tear-drop 
glistened beneath * her silken lashes. Scarcely 
however, did their eyes meet, when her look 
completely changed, and with a merry smile and 
a playful glance she bade her knight to take 
courage and follow her to gather the laurels 
which already bloomed prepared for his brow. 



CHAPTEE in. 

THE DWARF. 

"^And onward to the fortress rode the three 
And entered, and were lost behind the walls." 

Idylls of the King, 

Among the variety of scenery with which Provi- 
dence has been pleased to enrich and adorn the 
earth, little can be found, I iiiink, which so com- 
pletely unites height and verdure, those two im- 
portant qualifications for a beautiful landscape, as 
that which is presented to the view by the chain of 
mountains which separate the southern dominions 
of France from the northern provinces of Spain. 
The snow-crowned Alps may indeed proudly raise 
their cloud-enshrouded heads, and assert their 
indisputable superiority in the former of these 
respects ; and our own dear native island may, as 
we gaze at her, smile forth her claim to bear the 
palm in the latter ; but rarely do we find them 
so well and so harmoniously combined as among 
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the lofty ranges of the Pyrenees. High moun- 
tains, that in more northern latitudes would 
display their cold and barren peaks covered at 
best with a scanty drapery of stunted heath, 
there rise up from the fertile vales beneath 
clothed to their very tops with the deep green of 
the box or the more sombre hues of the darker 
pines; while as you wind along emerald-tinted 
and richly wooded valleys at the side of sparkling 
streams that warble as they flow, you look up and 
behold a glistening snow-drift shining on some 
airy pinnacle that seems almost suspended from 
the blue sky far above you. 

Such are the most striking and characteristic 
features of those mountains to which fancy has 
now wafted us, and among which for a while our 
story bids us wander. 

It was at the close of one of those bright and 
glorious days which, like a golden robed sister- 
hood, frequently in that sunny southern clime 
follow each other in imbroken procession for a 
long space of time, that, about a week after the 
occurrence related in the last chapter, a party of 
equestrians might be seen moving slowly along 
the somewhat wild gorge which forms the 
entrance into the valley of Argelez, called from 
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its surpassing beauty, and not unjustly, by the 
enthusiasm of modem travellers, the Paradise of 
the Pyrenees. At the period however of which 
we write no broad and well carried high road 
swept through the defile; but it was traversed 
only by a rough bridle-path, so narrow as scarcely 
to allow of two horsemen riding abreast. The 
party in question, in addition to two or three at- 
tendants and sumpter horses in advance, consisted 
of five figures, three male and two female ; two of 
the former of whom, to judge from their dress and 
general appearance, held the situations of do^ 
mestics. One of these, who rode in advance of the 
others, apparently acting as guide, was rendered 
remarkable by a peculiar expression of fierce, 
restless watchfulness visible in his whole counte- 
nance, which secret sentiment seemed constantly 
to inspire him with a desire to make himself 
aware of all that might be going on behind him. 
This singularity however he seemed usually to be 
striving to hide under an exterior of the utmost 
calmness and suavity. The other domestic, who 
kept principally in the rear, was in no respect 
worthy of notice. In the two chief personages of 
the group, a knight and a lady, who generally 
rode near together, we recognise no less impor- 
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taut characters than Wilfred de Alvarez and the 
&ir Julie de Bellencoiirt, whose handmaiden, a 
merry damsel of Gruienne, conspicuous for a bright 
smile and a still brighter eye, completed the 
number of the small band. 

To find Wilfred, after the considerable space of 
time which had now elapsed since his separation 
from his royal master, still travelling southward 
instead of having rejoined his comrades in arms, 
may well excite our siu^rise. But a few brief 
words of explanation will easily account for this 
apparently incomprehensible circumstance. 

At their arrival, on the evening of the day on 
which they left Bordeaux, at the paternal castle 
of Julie de Bellencourt, which was situated at 
only a few leagues from that city, and at which 
both the Black PriDce and Wilfred had been led 
to suppose that the single combat was to take 
place, the young Countess had found a messenger 
awaiting her, the bearer of a letter from her 
deadly foe the Baron, in which he informed her 
that, as he held safe in his custody all her posses- 
sions, he now cared very little for her person, and 
that if she chose to bring a knight to do battle 
for her cause, she must repair with her champion 
to a certain castle among the Pyrenees, which had 
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formerly belonged to her mother, at which place 
alone (for some reason which he chose not to 
reveal) he would meet and do battle with her 
protector. With many a tear and many a word 
of indignation did the fair Julie impart this 
intelligence to her knight; now conjuring him to 
depart and leave her to her evil destiny, and the 
next moment declaring that if he left her, she 
should be undone for ever; and with many a 
painful and conscious thought did Wilfred listen 
to her communication, for it was with the utmost 
reluctance that he saw himself forced to relinquish 
his design of speedily rejoining the army; and 
yet to abandon his companion at such a moment 
as the present without having struck a blow in 
her cause would be, he felt, in the highest degree 
unchivalrous and unmanly. At length, after long 
deliberation, he determined to send his trusty 
squire, who had followed him thus fer, to the 
Prince, to inform him of the circumstances which 
prevented him from being able to fulfil his final 
injimctions, and to proceed himself forward with 
Julie, one of whose followers would take the place 
of his absent attendant. Next day therefore they 
set forth on their journey southward, in the pro- 
secution of which they had been ever since 
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engaged, travelling only in the cool and dewy 
hours of mom and eventide, and resting through 
the oppressive heat of mid-day beneath a tent 
pitched at the side of some refreshing stream, 
which murmured amongst the shadowy trees that 
waved above its waters. There would they recline 
stretched on rich carpets, which, in spite of her 
forlorn condition, seemed to betoken, like every- 
thing else that surrounded the Countess de Bellen- 
court, the most luxurious splendour, while Julie 
would give golden wings to the listless feet of 
time by recounting, in accents low and sweet as 
those of the summer wind, some legend of fairy 
spell or ancient chivalry; or would pour forth to 
the voluptuous strains of her lute, in her full, clear 
contralto voice, some lay of ardent love, which she 
would sing with all the passion of her southern 
nature, and frequently with all the pathos of real 
feeling. Yet at times, in the midst of the most 
soul-enthralling part of her song, she would all at 
once break oflf as if struck by some sudden and 
agonising recollection, which Wilfred always sup- 
posed to be connected with her lately endured mis- 
fortunes, which might not be lightly inquired into 
by a stranger, burst into a violent fit of tears, and 
nishing from the tent conceal herself amongst 
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the neighbouring trees* Yet in an almost in* 
credibly short space of time would she return with 
smiles bright as the sunshine of an April day 
after a storm, and would apparently seek by re- 
doubled gaiety and serenity of aspect to make 
her companion forget her late agitation. Still, 
whether she wept or smiled, sang or spoke, never 
did the demeanour of Wilfred change towards 
her; and though ever gentle and courteous, and 
ever paying her all the chivalrous respect due to 
her sex and her charms, never did he for a 
moment lose that expression of grave and thought- 
ful melancholy which had characterised him ever 
since their departure from Bordeaux. 

The fact was that although surrounded by 
seductive and softening delights, that might well 
have enervated, or at least lulled to peace for a 
while the most martial and restless mind, the 
spirit of the yoxmg knight was far from being 
even in a st^te of ordinary tranquillity, for it 
chafed and fretted amid the inaction now forced 
upon it, like the stabled steed who hears afar off 
the blast of the echo-awakening horn and the 
halloa of the huntsman. Often when Julie 
believed him to be listening with deep attention 
to some heart-stirring melody, his thoughts had 
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wandered far away to the side of his beloved 
master the Black Prince, participating in fancy 
the hardships he was enduring, or protecting him 
from some imminent peril, or following with war- 
like enthusiasm his victorious course through the 
battle-field. Or, perchance, when the strains of 
the music, half arousing him from his reverie, 
called up within him tenderer reminiscences, his 
imagination would stray to a certain sea-o'er- 
hanging cliflf near an old castle at whose feet the 
waves roai'ed and dashed ; and he would feel once 
more a slender form in his arms, and would 
receive once more in one brief but truthful 
sentence, which breathed the full devotion of the 
soul, a promise which formed the last golden link 
of a chain of bright words and loving glances, 
each more precious to his heart than the most 
costly gems. 

Thus the season of their journey had passed 
smoothly by, without the occurrence of even the 
slightest adventure to disturb its uniformity; 
while Wilfred, having little else to occupy his 
thoughts but memories and vain regrets, was 
forced at times to own (notwithstanding his usual 
indiflference) the peculiar indefinable enchant- 
ment which seeme.d, as it were like a radiant' 
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cloud ever surrounding her, to cast a species of 
brightness over every slightest action of the 
Countess de Bellencourt, and to admire the lively 
wit and powers of understanding which she would 
frequently exhibit in her conversation. But soon 
the shadow of that sea-lashed rock would blot 
these ideas from his mind. 

One thing however there was which, through- 
out this period, without himself exactly knowing 
why, disquieted Wilfred, and that was the coun- 
tenance of Leonce, the domestic whom we lately 
saw riding in advance of Julie and her train* 
And yet, had he been asked the reason for this 
uneasiness, the knight would probably scarcely 
have been able to assign any sufficient cause for 
it. Always deferential in his demeanour towards 
his young mistress and her companion, and 
always ready to perform, at the least sign, their 
every behest with the utmost activity, fastidious 
must the master have been who could have com- 
plained of such a servant. But still there ever 
dwelt in the eyes of Leonce that same expression 
of concealed ferocity which has before been men- 
tioned, and which always brought to the mind of 
Wilfred the idea of some wild beast watching for 
its 'prey. Now and then also, it seemed to him 
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that he perceived a certain constraint in the 
manner of Julie when this man approached her^ 
but this so soon passed away^ that he usually 
ended by deeming it but a creation of his own 
prejudiced fancy. 

And now that we have taken a short view of 
past events, it is time for us to return, to follow 
the motions of Julie and her attendants, who 
have already left behind them the wilder part of 
the gorge, and are entering the smiling valley of 
Argelez. The valley, in all the brilliancy of 
summer verdure and summer foliage, lies sleep- 
ing before them in the shadowy embrace of this 
surrounding mountains, like a fairy queen in the 
arms of a giant lover ; while far, far away the 
sunlight lingers for a moment, ere it leaves the 
world, to deck with a crown of vivid but fleeting 
roses some distant snowpeak. 

Instead, however, of penetrating into the heart 
of this blooming Eden, where the chill breath of 
the cutting east wind is never felt, and where 
even winter wears a flowery garland, the party 
in whom we are interested, very soon after they 
had entered it, quitted the main road, and, turn- 
ing t6 the left, ascended a narrow, winding path 
that led up to a cattle which stood on a risincr 
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ground not far distant. This castle appeared on 
nearer approach to be a place of considerable 
strength, as it was furnished with a deep moat 
and a high wall^ and with all the other means of 
defence used in the middle ages for the security of 
any fortified position. But that which most 
struck the mind of Wilfred as he drew near to it, 
was the apparent total absence of the slightest 
sign of any human creature about it. No man- 
at-arms lingered near its portals, no cry of hound 
sounded from within, not even a single window 
perforated its grey stone sides, but it rose up 
grim and frowning, like some threatening spectre; 
its utter desolation, so much the more remarkable 
for the blooming loveliness of the surrounding 
valley, in which all nature seemed rejoic^g in 
the full pride and vigour of life and verdure, 
while murmuring stream and warbling bird sang 
in glad harmony their merry chorus to celebrate 
her beauty. Pausing before this inhospitable 
looking dwelling, Leonce, who still rode in 
advance of the others, blew a shrill blast upon a 
bugle suspended from his belt. This was taken 
up and repeated by the echoing hills aroimd, 
bringing to the mind the idea that some 
phantom knight, who reigned in these solitudes, 
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was answering the challenge of those who in- 
truded on his domain. 

" It is in truth a fair scene," said Wilfred to the 
Countess, as they stood awaiting some more sub- 
stantial reply to their summons than that of the 
echo, " and the youth of your mother (for, if I 
remember right, you once told me this was her 
home) passed among such scenes could not fail to 
have been a happy one." 

" Oh ! If I did but know whether it were 
happy!" murmured Julie, as she gazed with a 
peculiar expression, such as Wilfred had never 
seen before on her features, at the castle before 
her, " Oh ! If I did but know who " 

Then suddenly breaking ofif and seeming to 
recollect herself, she was about to make some 
observation in her ordinary tone, when all further 
conversation was put an end to by the lowering of 
the drawbridge, and the appearance upon it of so 
strange a figure that fancy might well have 
believed it to be that of some weird and mis- 
chievous elf, who had chosen, out of spite to the 
guardian spirit of the valley, to raise this gloomy 
abode within its sunny precincts. This figure, 
which was about four feet in height, appeared to 
be that of a very diminutive and deformed old 
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man, almost completely enveloped in a large 
scarlet cloak, which, being far too ample in size for 
its present wearer, flowed behind him like a train 
as he moved along, but which being open in 
front, displayed a species of tunic of blue silk 
ornamented with a profuse quantity of tarnished 
gold trimmings, and which, unlike the voluminous 
scarlet robe, fitted closely his misshapen form. 
On his head he wore a quaintly shaped cap of 
many colours, from beneath which his long elfin 
locks escaped in large masses, and in his hand he 
bore a long knotted stafi*, exceeding by a couple of 
feet or more his own height, but on which, never- 
theless, 'he appeared to lean for support. 

For a short time this grotesque-looking person 
stood gazing in silence from beneath his bushy eye- 
brows on the newly arrived party ; but apparently 
soon becoming aware, probably from some in- 
timation which he had previously received, of 
their identity with those whom he had been led 
to expect, he descended from the drawbridge, 
and approaching Julie, with whom he appeared 
well acquainted, he held with her a short and 
whispered dialogue. 

But although ^ there seemed a considerable 
degree pf familiarity in the demeanour of the 
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dwarf towards the lady, yet Wilfred, who narrowly 
watched their gestures, though he was unable to 
distinguish their words, thought he could perceive 
something of respect miugled with it ; while, on 
the contrary, in the manner in which this singular 
being passed by the attendants, merely vouch- 
safing a slight sign of recognition, was observable 
a certain amount of pride and implied superiority. 
*^ Welcome, Sir Knight, welcome," at length 
said Julie, at the termination of this whispered 
conversation, as she bounded from her palfrey, 
and turned smiling towards her companion, *^ for 
t^ since the Baron is not expected to arrive here till 

to-morrow, I suppose I may bid you welcome to 
the halls of my ancestors. And if I did not, 
would not every stone in these old grey walls cry 
shame upon a daughter of theirs who could 
behold her champion, who is about to risk his life 
for her sake, enter them, and still remain silent ? " 
Thus invited Wilfred dismounted from his 
charger, and was about to follow his fair hostess 
on to the drawbridge, when he was suddenly 
stopped by the dwarf, who, placing himself full in 
his path, gazed at him with his large bright eyes, 
which, as if to make amends for the deformity 
of the rest of his person, were peculiaiiy piercing 
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and brilKant, with an intensity that considerably 
perplexed and disconcerted the object of his in- 
spection. For some seconds he remained thus, 
without removing his eyes from the knight. • 

" Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur ! " at length he mut- 
tered to himself. 

Then, after a moment's pause, he added with a 
deep groan, expressive of the most profound sor- 
row," Alas I Alas 1 then the vision of yesternight 
was but too true. Blood, blood, blood ! He will 
never cease to shed it till his own has flowed." 

So saying, without stopping to give the slightest 
explanation of this strange conduct, he moved 
suddenly away, and almost immediately disap- 
peared into the interior of the castle, leaving 
Wilfred utterly at a loss to comprehend in the 
smallest degree the meaning of his behaviour- 
Perceiving, however, that Julie stood on the 
drawbridge looking back and beckoning to him to 
follow, he partly solved the enigma to himself by 
supposing that the mind of the dwarf partook of 
the distortion of his body, and might render him 
at times subject to fits of mental aberration* 
Having come to this conclusion he sought as far 
as possible to forget his singular and rather ill- 
omened words, and putting on an air of complete 
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serenity he proceeded rapidly forward, and soon 
overtook the expectant lady. 

After having crossed the bridge, immediately 

on reaching the other side they entered a long 

narrow passage completely shut in from the light 

of day, and so dark as to render very necessary 

the light of a torch which the dwarf, who had now 

once more made his appearance, bore in his hand. 

As he moved on before them, he looked more 

than ever like some malevolent goblin, as he 

glided rapidly amid the sun^ounding gloom, and 

the full brightness of the torch in his hand fell 

directly on his quaint attire and misshapen form. 

At the termination of this passage a door flew 

open at the touch of their guide, and gave egress 

into the open air. Very considerable was the 

surprise of Wilfred, to find himself, on issuing 

from the gloom through which they had been 

lately passing, standing in the midst of a small 

but beautiful garden filled with fragrant flowers 

and shrubs of every various hue, which just now 

were breathing forth the sweetest perfumes to 

greet the advent of the evening breeze. A 

bright fountain sparkled in the midst, and 

poured from a shell, upraised by the graceful form 

of a bending Naiad, its translucent crystal into a 
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marble basin beneath, and refreshed the eye with 
the sight of its liquid waters, and charmed the 
weary ear, fatigued with the utter stillness of the 
summer day, with the ceaseless roundelay which 
it ever seems to be singing concerning cool snow- 
drifts far away on some breezy mountain-top. 

Around this garden there ran a lofty marble 
colonnade, into which almost all the inhabitable 
apartments of the castle opened, a circumstance 
that explained the fact of no window being visible 
in the outer walls. Yet even here everything 
seemed to wear an aspect of neglect and disuse. 
The flowers that blossomed round, though brilliant 
and numberless, were nevertheless scattered about 
in a wild and luxuriant confusion, which appeared 
to bid defiance to any idea of order or arrange- 
ment. The myrtle, the cypress, and the golden 
willow entwined unheeded their encroaching and 
various branches, as they stretched across the 
paths, and here and there an intruding vine, 
that formerly, probably, banished to its plebeian 
vineyard, would scarcely have been admitted 
among the rarer inhabitants of the garden, now 
wound its tendrils unrepressed around a marble 
column of the colonnade, and clothed its polished 
shaft with the rich clusters of its grapes as 
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yet but slightly tinged with the purple hue of 
autumn. 

As Wilfred stood gazing on this scene, a 
strange and inexplicable desire, arising he knew 
not from whence, to know the history of the place, 
and of all which he saw around him, began to 
get possession of his mind, together with a feeling 
of sudden and mysterious interest concerning 
those who had once inhabited it. Without 
stopping to analyse these sensations he turned 
quickly round, intending to gratify his wish by 
putting some question relative to the former pos- 
sessors of the castle to the dwarf. But when he 
looked round the latter had once more com- 
pletely disappeared, and instead of him he only 
saw Leonce, who was closing the door by which 
they had entered, with an expression of such 
peculiar malignity on his countenance, as effec- 
tually to put an end to any idea or desire on the 
part of Wilfred to hold the smallest communica- 
tion with him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CURTAIN. 

" It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers* vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper'd word. 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear." 

Parisina. 

Evening^ thou whose influence is ever deaa: to the 
thoughtful mind ! To the ear of the poet thou 
bringest the faint murmurs of distant Castalian 
rills, whose sounds echo softly through the 
phantom-peopled halls of fancy. In the mind of 
the boy, as he gazes on the far off twinkling of 
thy first and favourite star, thou kindlest longings, 
indistinct but bright, that he may become one 
day a hero in the hard fought and ceaseless battle 
of Ufe, and write his name in the golden roll 
which fame bequeaths. In the old man thou 
awakenest, as he wanders beneath thy dim light. 
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memories of long past joys and of long departed 
faces. Thou soothest the heart which beats, as 
the hearts of all of us at one time or other of our 
lives have beat, in restless weariness, because all 
earthly things are hollow and unstable ; for thou 
whisperest to it words concerning realms where all 
is immortal and all is true. To each soul in 
turn thou speakest that lesson of consolation 
which each most requires. 

But though thus everywhere welcome, no- 
where is the advent of evening so grateful to all 
nature, as in those southern climes where she 
comes scattering dew-drops as she advances over 
the parched earth, drawing her shadowy veil 
across the blazing sky, and attended by innumer- 
able zephyrs who love to flutter round her path, 
and bear from her cheering and playful messages 
to every drooping flower. 

And even so did she approach among the 
bowers and marble colonnades of the garden, which 
lay surrounded by the grey walls of the old 
castle. And sweetly did her balmy breath 
breathe through the casements where Julie and 
her knight sat, having terminated the evening 
repast which the hospitality of the dwarf, who at 
present was apparently master of the whole 
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castle, had placed before them. The apartment 
in which they sat was a long and somewhat nar- 
row but very lofty hall, which extended com- 
pletely along one of the sides of the colonnade. Its 
walls and ceiling were adorned with brilliantly 
coloured and skilfully executed frescoes, repre- 
senting various scenes from the elegant mythology 
of ancient Greece ; its pavement was formed of 
different marbles tastefully blended together, and 
it was lit by a classically shaped silver lamp 
which hung suspended from the roof, and cast a 
soft and mellow light on all surrounding objects. 
And brightly at this moment did its radiance fall 
on the waving golden hair and the beautiful form 
of the fair Julie, as she half reclined beneath it on 
one of the richly embroidered couches with which 
the apartment was furnished. Nor were the fas- 
cinating adjuncts of dress wanting at that distant 
period of our history ; she was wrapped in a loose 
robe of glistening blue silk, the undulating folds 
of which, with unstudied yet inimitable grace, half 
concealed, half displayed the symmetrical propor- 
tions of her person. Yet never, since the first 
commencement of their intercourse, had Wilfred 
observed in the whole air and countenance of his 
fair companion such an expression of deep and 
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apparently nDconquerable melancholy as] that 
which now overshadowed her ; and though she 
frequently endeavoured to reassume her former 
g^ety of tone and manner, and indeed had for a 
while completely succeeded, yet the smile soon 
expired on her lips, and the playful word on her 
tongue, and she had once more fallen into a state 
of dejection. 

At length, however, after many of these 
ephemeral burstfi of conversation on the part of 
the lady, and raaay ineSectual endeavours on the 
part of the knight to renew them, each had sub- 
sided into silence, and both sat immersed in their 
own reflections ; the latter engaged in thoae 
thoughts which, aa we have seen, principally 
occupied his mind; and the former employed 
now in furtively casting her eyes towards him, 
and now turning them on the ground, with a 
restJesB and troubled light perceivable in them, 
which, had Wilfred looked at her, would in- 
fallibly have aroused his curiosity. 

For some short time the most profound still- 
ness reigned in the apartment, relieved only by 
the plashing of the waters of the fountain without, 
and by the slight agitation caused by the breeze 
as it r^sed and lowered gently the gauze curtains 
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that hung before the windows, or rustled softly 
among the foliage of the garden, singing sweetly 
the lullaby of nature ; until at last Julie, fixing 
all at once her hitherto uneasy and wandering 
glance steadily on her companion, with such in- 
tense earnestness perceivable in it that one might 
have supposed she strove to read his answer even 
before he spoke, said suddenly : 

" Tell me, Sir Knight, know you aught in your 
cold northern land of the power of love in 
women ! " 

Somewhat startled, both by the abruptness of 
this question and by the peculiar manner in 
which, just at that moment, it chanced to har- 
monise with his own reflections, for he was think- 
ing of Beatrice, Wilfred replied hurriedly, but 
with something of enthusiasm in his tone — 

" Know we aught of the love of women, asked 
you? There are many of England's daughters 
who have loved with more of single-minded truth- 
fulness than ever mortal creature loved before." 

" And can they," asked Julie, with eagerness 
increasing every moment, which was sufficiently 
displayed in her quick utterance and glowing 
cheek, and in the ceaseless heaving of the silken 
folds that veiled her breast, " can they for one 
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dear loved object, whose sKghtest glance or word 
is fer more precious to them than the summer 
shower to the withered blade of grass, can they 
for such an object become heedless of kindred, of 
life, of station, and even of honour ; in truth, of 
all those things which the world holds most to be 
valued?" 

** In' truth lady," replied Wilfred, surprised at 
the violence of her manner, " I deem wrongly, 
if they would not abandon all of these, except the- 
last, for one they loved. And long may it be," he 
added, warmly, " before a countrywoman of mine 
should forget her honour even for one dearer to 
her than life, or derogate the slightest from the 
dignity which becomes her sex." 

" And call you that true love?" cried Julie im- 
patiently. "Oh I a southern love is like a south- 
em sun. When it once has risen, no chilling 
mist or veiling cloud obscures its rays, such as in 
colder climes darkens full oft the first hours of its 
brightness. It strikes fiercely through every 
obstacle, be it what it may, and bums unquenched, 
un dimmed, until it sets in the dusky shades of 
gloomy night." 

" And yet," said Wilfred, " does not the weary 
traveller, as he toils up the bare mountain's side, 
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or threads the sultry vale, thank the cloud which 
intercepts for a time the brilliant but scorching 
beams of that sun whose light full oft he wel- 
comes with joy? And may there not be seasons 
when even the heart of the lover perceives not 
without increased admiration the soft mist of 
maidenly reserve which veils so becomingly the 
passion of his mistress ?" 

" What ! " exclaimed Julie, almost raising her- 
self in her excitement from her reclining posture, 
and speaking with yet more vehemence than 
before, while her eyes seemed to flash forth fire : 
'* What! your chilly northern nature j in truth, 
prizes more the homage of a heart fenced round 
with the icy barriers of restraint, by the cold 
fetters of reserve, than one which beats with such 
an unqualifying, irresistible, all-absorbing love 
as that which even now bums But," she con- 
tinued, suddenly checking herself, and sinking 
back once more into her former position, while a 
deep sigh escaped her, " but wherefore do I thus 
waste my breath? Were it not far easier to 
endeavour to search out beneath the mountain's 
base for the hidden course which the Garonne, 
after his rising, takes, than to seek for arguments 
which might combat your prejudices ?" 
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*^ Then let my fair opponent," said Wilfred, gal- 
lantly, " cease to seek for any other weapons than 
those with which nature has endowed her ; for far 
more speedily would one proud glance from your 
eyes overcome an opponent than all the most 
skilful arguments with which reason could furnish 
you. Let my submission even now prove your 
most complete, if not most glorious triumph. 
** But," he added (for he desired, if possible, to 
turn the course of the conversation), taking up 
her lute which lay near him, and presenting it to 
her, ** but will not my fair victor celebrate her 
own conquest ? She can give no better proof that 
she pardons my late opposition." 

With a smile, which sufficiently proved her 
gratification at the foregoing speech, the lady took 
the instrument from his hand, and as she lightly 
touched a few chords as prelude to her song, she 
said : *^ Since you desire a song of triumph, I will 
sing one which shall show you how the love 
of a southern maiden was once victorious over 
difficulties." Then striking the strings with 
greater force, so as to draw forth a full-toned 
symphony, she sang as follows the ballad of 
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COUNT FLORIMEL, 

" Count ilorimel, Count Florimel, 

He sought the Moorish plain. 

No braver knight than Florimel 

E*er drew the sword of Spain. 

" All boldly strove Count Florimel 
Where valour fought and bled, 
And *neath his falchion's trenchant stroke 
Fell many a turban'd head. 

** And many a glorious deed his arm 
Had done, and done again, 
When fortune stretched Count Florimel 
Upon the Moorish plain. 

** And soon a captive and a slave 
The woundecl chief they bore, 
And laid the pride of Old Castile 
The Sultan's feet before. 

** Fair Ammina^ fair Ammina, 
She sat within her bower, 
Which of that Christian knight o*erlooked 
The gloomy prison tower. 

" She saw him at the casement stand. 
Stand sadly through the day ; 
She saw him in her dreams at night, 
When light had passed away. 

" An vainly watch the Sultan's guards 
Around that prison door, 
For silently a galley leaves 
And swift the Moslem shore. 

" Fair Ammina, fair Ammina, 
Has loosed the hero's chain, 
And soon Count Florimel shall see 
Proud Burgos' towers again. 
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" Now slowly move the tardy houis 
Within the harem grove, 
Where sighing wanders Ammina 
With constancy and love. 

" But she has followed after him, 
Although her lips can &ame 
No word but in her native tongue 
Save Florimel's dear name. 

" And when men pitied or reproved, 
No answer, no reply 
She gave, save Florimel ; then passed 
Like a bright vision by. 

" And thus she journeyed onward till, 
Before her anxious eyes, 
Thy stately turrets, Burgos, rose 
Against the evening skies. 

" She entered at the city gate. 
And to her plaintive cry. 
Of Florimel, Count Florimel, 
The echoing roofe reply. 

" But see, a mail-clad knight has caught 
The maiden to his breast, 
And 'gainst his steel cuirass that form. 
That fairy form, has pressed. 

" 'Tis Florimel, Count Florimel, 
Who holds her to his heart ; 
And ne'er shall Ammina again 
From Florimel depart." ♦ 

« 

Scarcely had the last clear notes of the full rich 
voice of the fair songstress died away, and.scarcely 

* The subject of this ballad was suggested by the legend re- 
lated concerning the parents of St Thomas a Becket. 
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had the strings of her lute, over which her slender 
fingers had lately so melodiously strayed, ceased 
to vibrate, when Wilfred was suddenly inter- 
rupted in the midst of his expressions of admira- 
tion and thanks to the lovely performer, who 
indeed well merited her guerdon, by the entrance 
of Leonce, who during the whole evening had not 
ceased, upon one pretext or another, to be con- 
stantly moving in and out of the apartment, and 
who now made his appearance, bearing a large 
silver cup in his hand, filled to the full with 
brimming wine. 

*^ In truth. Sir Knight," he said, respectfully 
approaching Wilfired, while the blandest of smiles 
rested on his lips, which as usual his eye seemed 
completely to belie, "scarce could I have come 
on my present errand at a moment more oppor- 
tune than the present ; for in what liquor save this 
of oldest vintage and of purest flavour could my 
noble mistress, after such melody as that which 
has just flowed from her lips, be fitly pledged? 
But surely if any wine could equal her minstrelsy, 
it mantles in this goblet. Full twenty years have 
passed away since the grape from which it was 
pressed adorned with a purple as rich as that of the 
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robe of any cardinal, and in my humble opinion far 
more precious, the sunny shores of the Garonne.'* 

*^ By my troth, Leonce," said Wilfred, who 
notwithstanding his instinctive dislike to this man, 
yet thought it best for the present to avoid any 
open rupture with him, ^* by my troth thoii art 
right; for I believe that ever since the world 
began generous wine and merry song have always 
flowed on in equal course together. Willingly 
therefore do I accept your oflFer, and may yoiir 
fair mistress never want a cavalier that will drink 
as heartily and sincerely to her future happiness 
as does Wilfred de Alvarez I" 

So saying, he took the goblet from the hand of 
Leonce, resting it while he spoke on the table^ 
on account of its unusual size and weight. Just, 
however, as he once more was about to extend his 
hand in order to raise it to his lips, he was suddenly, 
by a very unforeseen accident, deprived of the ex- 
pected draught from the massive cup, whose 
sparkling treasures he already considered his own. 
Since the entrance of Leonce into the apartment, 
Julie, who had not spoken a word, had been sitting 
watching his motions with the same uneasy light 
gleaming in the depths of her large dark eyes 
which has been before noticed as being on this 
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evening bo peculiarly observable in them ; while 
about her delicately chiselled mouth, in general 
only reinarkable for its feminine sweetness, there 
dwelt such a singular and indescribable expres- 
sion as it would very much have puzzled any. 
observer to define. And now, just at the mo- 
ment when Wilfred ceased to speak, she all at 
once rose from her seat, and hastily traversing the 
apartment, apparently with the intention of reach- 
ing a door which stood at the other end of it, she 
passed in moving along so close by the table on 
which the cup still stood, that the long flowing 
folds of her dress caught in its massive handle, and 
it was thrown upon the floor, where its purple 
liquor washed the marble pavement, and covered 
the silken robe of the lady with many a crimson 
stain. Without pausing to say a single word of 
apology for the disaster she had caused, and with- 
out even looking behind her, Julie still continued 
to move quickly forward, and seeming to hasten, 
rather than otherwise, her steps, as the ringing 
sound made by the silver goblet, as it rolled upon, 
the mai'ble floor, met her ear, she had soon left, 
the apartment ; not however before Leonce bad said 
to her in a low, subdued tone, but with a manner 
which appeared for a moment to evince somewhat 
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more of wrath than either his menial position 
warranted or the occasion seemed to require, 
'* Since, madam, it has pleased you to overturn 
the cup, we will ere long see if a yet more crimson 
draught may not be mixed, to suit your fancy 
better." 

But whatever might have been the cause which 
produced this passing irritation in the mind of 
Leonce, its outward manifestation had but a very 
ephemeral existence, for almost before Wilfred 
had had time to notice it, it had entirely passed 
away, and he had again completely reassumed his 
ordinary manner and demeanoiu*. After having 
picked up the fallen goblet, and expressed his sorrow 
that his mistress should have, though unintention- 
ally, occasioned such a disaster, he also retired 
from the hall, leaving Wilfred somewhat surprised 
at the abrupt departure of his fair companion, and 
still more at a loss how to interpret the final 
words addressed to her by her attendant. He 
had not however much time at present to ponder 
over these matters, for almost immediately he was 
aroused from his reflections by the entrance of 
Papilio (such was the name by which the dwarf 
was known), bearing a lamp in his hand and offer- 
ing to conduct him to the apartment where he 
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was to pass the nights With this invitation Wil- 
jfred willingly complied ; but just as he was about 
to follow his strange conductor, the eye of the lat- 
ter fell on the red stains which the wine had so 
recently made on the marble pavement. 

^Ahl" he exclaimed, starting as these dark 
spots met his view, and looking hurriedly with 
som^hing expressive of the most painful anxiety 
towBxds Wilfred, " What ! so soon ? " Then, as if 
reassured, he continued in a calmer voice, '^But 
it cannot be blood. He is not harmed. Wherefore 
then these dark stains ? " 

Hftlf smiling at the evident mistake made by 
the old man, Wilfred hastened to make loiown 
to him the origin of the object of his alarm. 
The dwarf listened to his relation without making 
any reply, and merely from time to time slowly 
shook his head, as though he half doubted its 
veracity; and then, with a deep sigh, led the 
way out of the apartment. As soon as they 
had issued from the door, they began to ascend 
a broad mai'ble staircase, which had on one 
side a heavy balustrade overlaid with faded 
gilding, and on the other a wall covered with 
frescoes similar to those in the hall below. At 
the top of this staircase they arrived at a long 
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gallery, completely open on one side and looking 
into the garden. As they traversed this gallery, 
the attention of Wil&ed was attracted by a long 
black curtain hung before one of the many doors 
which opened into it His curiosity excited as 
he beheld it, he almost involuntarily half paused 
as he passed this funeral portal, feeling as it 
were drawn by some mysterious impulse which 
compelled him to gaze at it, and he was just 
about to put some question relative to it to his 
guide, when he was considerably surprised to feel 
his arm suddenly seized by the latter, who hur- 
ried him forcibly along with far greater strength 
than his diminutive person could have been be- 
lieved capable of, as though he deemed some 
great danger threatened him, exclaiming: ^^Stop 
not before the accursed threshold. Evil and peril 
enough hast thou already undergone within it. 
Stop not before it ! Stop not before it I Even 
now, perchance, some fatal influence may breathe 
around it^ which would work thee harm !" 

Nor did he cease thus to drag him onward, 
imtil they had arrived at the chamber which 
was their eventual destination, where he once 
more released him from his grasp. Scarcely, 
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however, did Wilfred feel himself freed from this 
restriction, when he in his turn seized his com- 
panion by the arm, and his anxiety to unravel the 
mystery which every moment seemed to be more 
closely surrounding him now beginning to grow 
very great, he commenced earnestly demanding 
of Papilio some explanation of his conduct. 

**Ask me not; ask me not!" at length cried 
the old man, almost wildly, after he had listened 
for a short time to the eager and reiterated 
questions of the knight. *' Little dost thou know 
the streams of blood which even now flow around 
thee; and that which thou demandest would but 
render them tenfold more dark." Then, as if 
all at once surprised by some sudden and fear- 
fully vivid recollection, he continued, while his eye 
dilated and gleamed with a species of unearthly 
light: ** I see its deadly flash. I see the inveterate 
hate that raised it. I knew that it thu*sted for 
kindred gore. I knew that one must fall. Now 
I see the swift stroke descend. But ere it reaches 
its aim, I veil my eyes in trembling horror, and 
hear but the piercing shriek of death." 

So : saying, the dwarf burst violently from the 
hand that detained him, and rushing from the 
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apartment and passing swiftly down the long 
gallery was soon lost both to si^t and hearing. 

Very various and very perplexing, as may be 
supposed, were the reflections which began to 
crowd upon the mind of Wilfred, when he fomid 
himself thus alone. What could be the meaning 
of the vague hints of danger and of dreadfril 
deeds, which he had received from his late 
strange companion ; and what could be the origin 
of those indistinct feeliiigs of restless interest 
which had so mysteriously stirred within him 
since he had entered those walls? Such were 
the questions which first presented themselvei 
to the excited imagination of the knight» Then 
came the recollection of Julie, and of the pecu- 
liar sadness which had that night characterised 
her whole demeanour. In vain did he endeavour 
to conjecture the cause ; and these different ques- 
tions he continued to revolve in his mind, till at 
length, weary of so unprofitable a task, he laid 
himself down to sleep, resting upon the only 
idea which seemed perfectly clear and firm in 
his thoughts, that as long as he persevered in 
fidelity to Beatrice, and remained true to his 
knightly honour, he might look with calmness 
on all coming events. But though he slumbered. 
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the thoughts which so perplexed him when awake^ 
ceased not even now, though in very distorted 
shapes, to hannt him. He dreamed that some 
mysterious power had placed him within that 
black-veiled portal, and that, on looking round, 
the first thing that met his eye there was the 
form of a young and beautiful woman stretched 
on a couch and apparently dying, for her coimte- 
nance already bore the traces of death. As he 
approached her she seemed to revive, and to smile 
sweetly upon him as she extended to him her 
hand. When, just as he drew nearer to her, the 
figure of Julie, looking much as usual, save that 
her golden tresses were turned to raven black, 
and that her face wore an expression of exceeding 
haughtiness quite unnatural to it, stepped be- 
tween them, and held a large silver goblet filled 
with wine to the lips of the dying lady, who after 
drinking from it suddenly expired. Just at that 
moment it seemed to him that he heard the shrill 
voice of the dwarf exclaiming behind him : ^* Stop 
not here ! Stop not here ! • Here hast thou already 
endured evil enough ! " 

But if the sleep of Wilfred was troubled, how 
much more so was the watching of the fair but 
unhappy Julie 1 See her where she stands at 
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yonder casement, and listen to the words of 
agony that flow from her lips, while her dark 
eyes pour forth corresponding showers of tears. 
*' My heart is breaking ; my soul is wrung with 
anguish I Better, far better were it, that he had 
bade me thrust a sword into my own bosom I ^' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CAPTURE. 

'* My destiny has so inyolyed about me 

Her spider web, that I can only flutter 

Like the poor fly, but break it not." 

rrCrnef. 

It was on a brilliant southern mornings when the 
occurrences related in the last chapter had been 
now for about a fortnight numbered, as everything 
else in this world will be one day numbered, among 
the things that have been, that Wilfred de Alvarez 
might be seen moving slowly, with an expression 
of the most profound thoughtfulness resting, like 
a cloud on the summit of a mountain, on his 
lofty brow, up and down the marble colonna(^e of 
the garden. Nor is it to be wondered at that 
anxious thoughts should now oppress him. Ever 
since his arrival at the castle he had not failed 
to receive every day from Julie an assurance 
that the advent of the Baron, her foe, might 
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be confidently expected before night, and every 
evening, just as regularly, she had given him 
some plausible reason for his non-appearance. 
The inaction thus forced upon him could not 
but be very distressing to Wilfred ; for he knew 
full well that every call of loyalty and chivalry 
urgently demanded at this time his presence at 
the side of his royal master; and it seemed to 
him but little befitting his knightly honour thus 
to be spending his days in idle ease and repose^ 
when the prince and his comrades were endur- 
ing hardships and perils of which perhaps he 
could form but little idea. Besides these un- 
easy reflections he was also considerably dis* 
turbed by the suspicions which, though vague 
at first, yet were every hour beginning to grow 
more strong in his mind, concerning the real 
cause for which he had been brought to that 
place. These suspicions were not only occasioned 
by the continued non-appearance of the long- 
expected Baron, but were also in a great measure 
produced by the unceasing espionage exercised 
upon all his movements by Leonce. Never could 
he go one step beyond the gate of the castle 
without Leonce following hiln, nominally as the 
stranger's guide. Never could he wander in the. 
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garden bat he beheld Leonoe, if he happened t6 
turn round, employing himself in some way at 
another among the flowers close by. Never could 
he retire to his chamber at night without finding 
Leonce lingering in the gallery. In short, wher- 
ever he might be, or whatever he might be doing, 
the watchful eye of this man constantly seemed 
to be fixed upon him. 

Nor was the behaviour of Julie by any means 
particularly calculated to re-assure him. At one 
time, when he was talking with her, she would 
suddenly, without the slightest apparent cause, 
burst into a violent flood of tears: at another 
she would, with just as little reason, assume 
towards him the demeanour of one who has been 
grievously offended. Then perhaps for a whole 
day she would scarcely address a single word to 
him. While again on the morrow she would all 
at once and completely regain her former gaiety, 
and would smile, and sing, and jest, as though 
mir& were the only employment of life. 

Several times during this period he had once 
more endeavoured to speak privately with Papilio, 
hoping to receive from him some clue to the 
truth. But that singular personage had always 
avoided holding any but the most passing com- 
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munication with him since the first night of his 

arrival. Several times also^ attracted by some 
indefinable influence^ he had approached that 
curtained portal^ and had vainly striven to con- 
jecture what might be the mysterious connection 
which, partly from the words of the dwarf, and 
partly from his own inexplicable feelings, he had 
learned to consider as existing between himself 
and it. 

At length, after having for a long time medi- 
tated, in the greatest uneasiness, on all these 
various points, he had at last finally determined 
to inform Julie of the pressing obligation under 
which he felt himself immediately to rejoin the 
army ; and that, since her foe had not fulfille;d his 
engagement of meeting them at the appointed 
time, he held it unnecessary for himself to await 
any longer his arrival. If such were her plea- 
sure, he would reconduct her in all honour and 
safety to Bordeaux, where she could await the 
conclusion of the war, when the Black Prince 
himself would doubtless see strict justice done- her. 

And now, having this very morning come to 
such determination, he was at present employed 
in considering how he might best communicate 
to Julie his resolve. 
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Very far, however, was the fair object <jf his 
thoughts from suspecting that any such resolution 
was now occupying his mind, as at this moment 
she sat before her mirror of polished silver, while 
her buxom little handmaiden, Lucette, was em- 
ployed in arranging in shining order the wander- 
ing masses of golden hair that fell round her 
person like a bright veil of woven sunbeams. 

^^ Oh ! my mistress, my dear sweet mistress,** 
at length commenced the vivacious damsel, after 
a few moments of silence, during which she had 
been occupied in striving to tutor a restive ringlet 
into its proper position, *' how much longer, in 
the name of all the saints, may it be your inten- 
tion to keep us thus buried alive in this dull old 
castle, where the only thing I ever behold from 
morning to night is that frightful Monsieur 
Leonce, the very sight of whose cold grey eye is 
enough to give any decent woman an attack of 
the shivers throughout the whole day. " Oh ! " she 
continued, sadly, *'how diflFerent was it in the 
streets of the fair Bordeaux, where handsome 
gallants were as plentiful as the pearls in your 
ladyship's necklace." 

" In truth, Lucette," replied Julie with a sigh, 
"I know not any more than you how long our 
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stay here may be necessary ; but yet," she added 
musingly, and half as if speaking to herself^ ** it 
scarce seems to me a single day since I arrived 
here. Would that the rest of my life might ap- 
pear to me as short ! Would that I now could 
close my eyes and sleep away the rest of it^ 
dreaming and re-dreaming of that short space 
eternally!" 

" Truly, my lady," said Lucette, while an arch 
smile hovered for a moment about her rosy lips ; 
"truly you have been far more fortunate in a 
companion with whom to wile away the hours of 
solitude than it has fallen to my lot to be, for 
never in my opinion did cavalier of more lofly 
bearing or graceful person buckle on sword than 
the English knight who honoured us with his 
company on the way hither.'' 

"But tell me, good Lucette," said the lady^ 
while the golden head began to move somewhat 
restlessly beneath the hand of her who adorned ^ 
it ; " tell me, do you indeed deem his perspn so. 
well-favoured ? Methinks, I scarcely agree with 
you in bestowing upon it such excessive com- 
mendations." 

"Pardon me, my fair mistress," replied the 
smooth-tongued and sharp-witted damsel; "pardon 
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me, if I presume to diflFer from you. But I will 
venture to maintain that no cavalier of the court, 
at least that I beheld, could be esteemed his 
equal, with the exception of our royal prince 
himself, who " 

" What, girl ! " cried the lady, suddenly inter- 
rupting her, *^do8t thou compare the gigantic 
form of the Black Prince, remarkable for nothing 
but tmcommon strength, with the graceful person 
and manly beauty of Wilfred de Alvarez ? Why, 
Lucette, my good Lucette, thou must be dreatn- 
ing, or some mischievous fairy must have be- 
witched thine eyes." 

*^Well, my lady," still persevered the hand- 
maiden, " since you will not allow the prince the 
palm of personal beauty, you will at least graaat 
him that of knightly chivalry and courtesy, for in 
these respects " 

"More chivalrous, and more courteous than 
Wilfred de Alvarez ! " exclaimed Julie, again inter- 
rupting her ; " that were truly impossible, for in 
these qualities I deem him the very flower of 
knighthood. But," she added, suddenly cheeking 
herself, " I may perchance be wrong." 

"Verily, my lady, I am sorry "feo <)ften to 
have contradicted you, but," continued Lucette; 
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with a very significant smile^ ^^ although I have 
been somewhat mistaken in your taste, I suspect 
that I may be a good deal more knowing in that 
of the knight*" 

** And pray," said Julie, in a tone of the most' 
studied indifference, which bore not the slightest 
trace of that eagerness with which she had so 
lately spoken, ** and pray, what may be his taste ? 
I should guess thou must have been at much 
pains to learn it." 

At much pains," cried Lucette laughing. 
Oh! my lady, it wanted no magician to gain 
this knowledge. My eyes alone served to teach it 






me." 



" Well, what was the great and wondrous dis- 
covery which thine eyes so easily have taught 
thee ? " asked Julie, still in the same unconcerned 
tone as before. 

^' It was simply this, madam. That the taste 
of Sir Wilfred de Alvarez decidedly approves of 
fluttering robes of rose-coloured silk spangled 
with silver, and of golden hair covered with a 
transparent veil." 

"What mean you?" said the lady, more im- 
patiently. , ** Speak, for I understand not your 
riddles." 
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" I mean, my fair mistress, that last night, as you 
moved up and down the garden in that attire, the 
eyes of the English knight, who stood beneath 
the portico, were never for an instant fixed on 
anything but your form. And if he found not 
your dress to his taste, I know not what it could 
have been that thus engaged his attention." 

*^Now, out upon thee for thy folly, Lucette, 
that thou shouldest even have noticed such a 
trifle," said Julie, rising suddenly from her seat, 
and seeming to be completely engrossed in the 
occupation of gathering together a few bright 
stray hairs that had fallen by chance upon her 
well-rounded arm. " But I cannot stay here all 
day listening to thy prating. Lucette, bestir thy- 
self, and go and fetch my blue robe fringed with 
gold." 

" Not the rose-colour ? " said Lucette in a 
pleading tone. 

*' Well, rose-colour, or any other hue thou wilt, 
so thou wilt be expeditious. For thou wilt keep 
me here till the noonday sun has drunk up every 
drop of dew in the garden, before I leave my 
chamber." 

"And besides that," added the handmaiden, 
slyly* " Sir Wilfred de Alvarez even now has just 
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left the portico, where he has been for the laat 
half hour, and is coming to seek yonr ladyship in 
the halL" 

*^ I know not from whence it arises," said Julie, 
after a few moments of silence, with a deep sigh, 
as her vivacious little attendant stooped to dasp 
the richly-embroidered girdle round her waist, 
*^I know not from whence it arises; but ever 
since I woke from my slumbers this morning, a 
heavy, gloomy cloud has seemed to hang over my 
head, making the sunlight appear dark, and the 
bnlliant flowers in the garden pale, and castix^ 
an oppressive shadow on all around. Nay, even 
now my heart beats restlessly, as though it [were 
half prescient of some coming ill." 
. "It is but a slight attack of the vapours, fair 
madam," rejoined her companion, " which the air 
will soon drive away, or one view of your own form 
in yonder mirror. See," she continued, having now 
completed her task, and standing gazing com- 
placently on her work ; " see, now you are fully 
arrayed, you shine forth in colours and in beauty 
like the morning, radiant with the brightest tints 
of rose and gold. And there may, perchance, be 
eyes to which your advent will prove fall as pleas- 
ing as the dawn of day." 
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" Oh, lAicette," said her mistress, sadly, as she 
prepared to leave her chamber, "the time may 
come and that soon, perchance, when it will little 
signify to me how I am attired. Seldom are two 
pages in the book of fate written alike for any of 
US. But," she added, in a tone of bitter anguish, 
to herself, as she descended the marble staircase, 
" but whatever that closed volume may contain for 
me, it cannot be worse than is deserved by a traitress 
and almost a murderess. Oh, that it were possible 
that by suffering any punishment for my crimes, 
I might be able to prevent the fulfilment of 
them," 

By this time, however, having reached the door 
of the hall, she recomposed her countenance, and 
entering received the morning salutations of Wil- 
fred with a smile, which nevertheless was far from 
being reflected on the face of the latter, in whose 
features there still sat a deep expression of 
thoughtful sadness. Nor did he remain long with- 
out imparting to his fair companion the subject 
which chiefly engaged his present reflections ; for 
as soon as he had addressed to her those compli- 
ments which civility required, he immediately 
commenced making known to her, in terms as gen- 
tle and courteous as he could devise, the resdu- 
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tion he had taken. To this he also added a sincere 
declaration of the pain it had cost him to come to 
such a determination, together with an assurance 
that had it not been for the imperative demand 
made upon him by his loyalty and his knightly 
honour, he would only have esteemed himself too 
happy to have waited for a far longer space of time 
in her company the advent of her foe. And, finally, 
he concluded by making her the offer we have 
before mentioned of reconducting her to Bordeaux ; 
there to leave her, as in a place of safety, till the 
end of the war. Having thus spoken, he awaited 
with some anxiety the reply of his companion. 

But scarcely had he ceased to speak, when Julie, 
who all this time had been listening to him in 
silence, with a countenance which vainly strove to 
conceal her internal emotion, burst into a passion- 
ate flood of tears, which for a time was so violent 
and overpowering as completely to choke her ut- 
terance, while Wilfred, considerably disconcerted, 
stood mutely gazing on her. 

" In the name of heaven," at length she mur- 
mured, overcoming after a few minutes with a 
strong effort her excessive agitation sufficiently to 
be able to speak, " in the name of all that you 
have ever loved on earth, in the name of all your 
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hopes of future glory, of fame, in the name of 
your country, which still demands your life to be 
spent in her service, I supplicate, I implore you 
speak not again that fearfiil word * departure,' 
the very soimd of which thrills my soul with 
horror." 

"Forgive me, lady," said Wilfred, who grew 
every moment more and more surprised at her 
conduct ; " forgive me, if I decline to listen to en- 
treaties for which I know no valid reason. But 
moderate, I beseech you, this inexplicable grief, 
and tell me calmly the cause of it, and the 
meaning of your words." 

"Oh, bid me not cease to weep," cried Julie. 
" Were it not for tears my heart would break with 
the throbs of intolerable anguish that stir within 
it.] Oh, wherefore were not my eyes closed in death 
when yet an innocent child ? I could have met its 
terrors with a smile. But," she continued, as if 
suddenly recollecting his presence, in a tone of the 
most earnest energy, while she fixed her tearful 
eyes appealingly upon WUfred, " but let the sight 
of my agony effect that which words cannot; I 
may not, I dare not, say more than I have said. 
Only listen to my prayers, abandon the thoughts 
of departure.'* 
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*' Countess de Bellenoourt," said Wilfred, to 
whom this exhibition of uncontrollable sorrow 
had begun to appear, though dimly^ as a species 
of confirmation of his former suspicions^ ^ it costs 
me infinite pain thus to afflict you, yet it is impos- 
sible for me, merely on the ground of such vague 
hints of danger as those which you have been 
pleased to give me, to be turned from that path 
which my sense of right bids me follow ; willingly, 
if you would permit me, would I share, and, if 
possible, alleviate your woe ; but since you deem 
it not fitting to be more explicit, I will depart in 
silence." 

Oh, cold, cold, words ! " exclaimed Julie, paanon- 
ately, "every one of which might have been formed 
of frozen ice. Oh, that you could read the depths 
of my heart I " 

"Lady," said the Knight, who felt every instant 
his position in this interview becoming more and 
more awkward and incomprehensible, "to what 
does it serve to prolong a scene equally pro- 
ductive of pain to us both? You cannot, as it 
seems, disclose to me the cause of your woe. Since 
such is the case, my presence in your present ocm- 
ditlon cannot but be irksome to you. Besides, it 
is high time that I were on the road. Thereforey 
sweet lady, let me say farewell." 
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As he spoke, he stooped^ and raised one of her 
hands to his lips^ and then continued in a tone of 
sincerity at least, if not of warmth. " May you 
never require, but if you do, may you ever find a 
friend as true as he who now leaves your side, but 
leaves with you a prayer for every blessing to 
surround your path ! " 

So saying he moved hastily away, and had left 
the apartment before Julie, taken by surprise, had 
time, from the rapidity of his movements, to make 
any attempt to stop him. 

"Stay, stay!" she cried, wildly clasping her 
hands, as the door closed behind him. " Oh, Wil- 
fred,! sole star that lights my erring and sin- 
darkened spirit ! leave me not thus with blessings 
so ill deserved. Stay to curse me, if thou wilt only 
stay. He will not hear me. He flies unconscious to 
destruction. But I will follow him. My breast 
shall be his shield. Alas ! my trembling limbs 
give way, and refuse to obey my eager wilL My 
brain reels. A dark mist swims before my eyes, 
spotted with bloody stains. Oh, Wilfred, my 
friend, my more than life, I cannot save thee." As, 
overcome with the violence of her agitation, she 
ceased to speak, she made an ineffectual att^QQ{^ 
to rise, but sank back insensible on the couch 
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behind her; while just at the same moment 
Leonce, who during the whole of the previous 
scene had been employed in training the tendrils 
of a honeysuckle round one of the colimms of the 
portico close to the open casement of the hall, 
left his work, and moved composedly across the 
garden with an expression of gratified malignity 
on his countenance that it would have been diffi- 
cult for any human fancy to have imagined. 

Wilfred, meanwhile, having hastily armed him- 
self for the journey, strode rapidly forth in the 
direction of the stables of the castle. Having 
reached the courtyard, he paused for a 
while, and finding it completely empty, there 
being neither groom nor stable-boy to be seen, 
he strove by a few moments of reflection to re- 
compose his mind, which had been so lately and 
severely disturbed, to consider the course which 
he was now to pursue. Very various were the 
feelings with which he now recalled the conduct 
of Julie during their late interview. Wonder, 
half-awakened mistrust, pity, all strove for the 
mastery within him, as he recollected her words 
of wild despair, and her imploring gestures, aU of 
which were equally incomprehensible to him. 
Nor was his generous nature free from a certain 
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sensation of remorse, as he remembered the some- 
what abrupt manner in which he had left the 
young countess, and in fancy beheld the golden 
head weighed down with the weight of its deep 
sorrow, and the slender form trembling from 
the overpowering violence of the strong internal 
anguish. But he consoled himself with the re- 
flection that this sudden parting would in reaUty 
prove far less painful to her than a more pro- 
longed farewell, and with the hope that ere long 
she herself, when recovered from her present agi- 
tation, would perceive and acknowledge it to be 
so. Then came to his remembrance the indistinct 
but impressive warnings of imminent danger 
which he had received ; these, however, gave him 
very little anxiety, since fear was no ingredient in 
the character of one of the bravest cavaliers of 
Prince Edward's court. Laying, therefore, his 
hand on the hilt of his sword, and murmuring a 
low prayer, he quickly dismissed such thoughts 
from his mind. Little idea had he, how soon 
these vague hints of peril were to be realised. 

During the time that he had been thus holding 
communion with himself, he had been standing 
in the courtyard of the stable, and now, with the 
intention of seeking his charger, he moved towards 
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the door of the building, desirous to depart with- 
out any further delay. But scarcely had he 
reached the threshold, when all at once he found 
himself in the midst of a party of some dossen 
armed men, with their visors down, so as com- 
pletely to conceal their features, who, rushing upon 
him froni all sides, speedily hemmed him in, and 
indicated, by their menacing gestures, their in- 
tention immediately to secure him as their 
prisoner. So sudden was the attack, that Wilfired, 
taken completely by surprise, had hardly time to 
draw his sword before two of these masked warriors 
had laid hands upon him, and were endeavouring 
with all their strength to pinion his arms behind 
him. 

Determined at all events to sell his freedom 
dear, he shook himself by a desperate eflFort from 
the hold of these two assailants: then turning 
rapidly he dealt one so furious a blow with his 
sword as stretched the ruffian bleeding at his feet. 
With the swiftness of lightning he followed this 
first blow up with so well-directed and deadly a 
thrust at the throat of the other, just where the 
breastplate and gorget joined, that he also lay 
writhing at the side of his companion. But vain 
were these deeds of valour and strokes of might. 
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for Boon overpowered by numbers, Wilfred was 
forced very reluctantly to yield, and to giye him- 
self up into their hands as their prisoner ; not, 
however before three or four more amongst them 
had borne very painful witness to the sharpness of 
his sword and the force of his arm. 

'^Tell me," said Wilfred, indignantly, to the 
man-at-arms who stood nearest to him, when he 
found himself thus a captive; **tell, me soldier, 
whosoever thou art, what right you and your 
companions have to deprive me of my liberty in 
such unknightly and treacherous manner, without 
even the slightest pretext of justice on your side, 
that might cover so felon-like and dastardly an 
onset." 

Vainly, however, did he put this question and 
many others similar to it, for not a single word 
of reply could he gain from any of his strange 
and unwelcome guides, as they hurried him in 
complete silence across the courtyard to a small 
door in the wall of the castle which Wilfred had 
not before observed. Pushing this open, a nar- 
row flight of stone steps appeared, down which 
he was very unceremoniously forced by his rough 
conductors, who seemed to have but small respect 
for his person. Arrived at the bottom of this 
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staircase, Wilfred perceived, by the light of a 
torch which one of the party bore in his hand, 
and which he had lit before they began to 
descend, a massive oak door in front of them 
barred with iron. This was opened by one of 
the men, and an instant after he foimd himself 
thrust into a narrow low dungeon, dimly lighted 
from a small aperture above, while at the same 
moment he heard the clang of the heavy door as 
it was shut violently to ; and he stood all alone 
in this gloomy solitude. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE TKAP-DOOR. 

" He raised his head — and, dazzled with the light, 

His eye seemed dubious if it saw aright : 

* * * * * It * 

What is that form ? If not a shape of air, 
Methinks my jailer's face shows wondrous fair." 

The Corsair, 

Heavily and drearily, heavily and drearily, slowly, 
slowly creep the tardy-footed hours along within 
that gloomy dungeon where Wilfred paced rest- 
lessly up and down, chafing in his unjust cap- 
tivity like a newly-caged eagle, who beats in- 
dignantly his strong dusky pinions against the 
bars which so unworthily intercept his heaven- 
soaring flight. 

So suddenly had his incarceration been eflfected, 
and so completely imexpected by him had been 
such an event, that some short time elapsed 
before he was able thoroughly to realise his 
present condition, and the apparently utter hope- 
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lessness of it. That this was the danger against 
which he had been so vaguely but impressively 
warned both by Julie and the dwarf, he now 
entertained no doubt; but how far they were 
implicated in the plot which seemed to exist 
against him, or who might be the instigator of 
the commission of such an outrage upon his 
person, or what might be the cause of its per- 
petration, he was totally at a loss to imagine. 
Yet who might be his secret foe, and what the 
reason of his enmity, made little diflference to his 
present situation, which was in truth in no way 
calculated to inspire cheering thoughts. 

Thus in one moment had vanished from before 
him all those bright hopes of martial glory which 
so long had gilded his future, as the sunshine 
lights up to the eye of the traveller some distant 
mountain peak; vanished as fully and as com- 
pletely as if by the power of some strange en- 
chantment those far-off mountains were to melt 
away, and a drear sandy desert to appear in their 
place. And he found himself now destined to 
meet, most probably, an obscure and ignominiouB 
death, without fame, and without even having 
struck one blow for his country; or at best to 
tlie endurance of a long and wearisome captivity. 
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which^ for aught he knew, might not terminate 
till the conclusion of the present war should 
render vain all his hopes of military distinction* 
Then came to his mind the recollection of his 
royal master, with the thought that probably at 
that very moment he might be upbraiding him 
for his want of loyalty and knightly courage, 
deeming him perchance sunk in luxurious ease, 
while toils and perils of every kind surrounded 
his comrades in arms. 

There came also before his fancy the yet 
deaorer and more painful image of the pallid 
form of Beatrice, as she wept his loss with all 
the intense and passionate grief of which he 
knew her strong and deep nature susceptible,, 
without even the consolation of that thought 
which he felt convinced would have been so 
grateful and soothing a balm to her heroic spirit, 
namely, that her lover had fallen fighting on 
the field of battle, planting, as he died, over his 
own tomb a laui-el beneath whose deathless 
shade England's sons should for centuries wan- 
der, and hear among its whispering leaves mur- 
mured words to bid them move bravely forward 
in the path of glory and virtue. 

In Buch meditations as these the long, dreary 
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day dragged slowly on. The siiii had but just 
bestowed upon the wakening flowers his first 
morning kisses when Wilfred was placed within 
his present dark abode, and now he could dis- 
cern, by the increased gloom even in that place, 
that night must be rapidly advancing, for the 
small opening above, through which at noonday 
a fugitive sunbeam had for a while streamed 
down upon him, had now become entirely dark^ 
and not the slightest ray of light penetrated the 
gloom, nor did the smallest sound of any human 
creature meet his ear. He seemed, in truth, 
interred in a living tomb. 

As this total darkness settles round him, a 
yet blacker shadow casts itself upon his spirit ; an 
icy hand presses heavy and cold upon his breast, 
and his heart seems to beat with diflScultv, and 
the blood to be freezing in his veins. Too weB 
he knows the hand of that fell demon despair, 
and he struggles stoutly against it. 

And still the night drags slowly and heavily 
on, bringing rest and peace to man and beast, but 
none to him. Unceasingly he paces up and 
down, pursued by an indefinable fancy, but one 
that continually haunts him, that if he cease to 
move, that flood of crushing thoughts, which ebbs 
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and flows in his mind^ will rush in upon him and 
overwhelm him. Yet though hope seemed gone — 
for where could he look for hope in that im- 
penetrable solitude ? — nevertheless was his lofty 
soul prepared bravely to meet whatever fate 
Heaven might have laid up for him in the vast 
storehouse of futurity. And like some distant 
mountain, whose height seems increased by the 
mists which wrap its summit, his spirit appeared 
to raise itself the more majestically amid the 
clouds of adversity that surrounded it. 

But see, what is that ray of light which all at 
once flashes amidst the darkness, bringing to his 
mind the idea that the sunbeam of noon-day, 
which had strayed into that dreary place, must 
have been ever since wandering lost in the sur- 
rounding obscurity, and had now suddenly found 
its way into yonder corner? But no, it is 
no simbeam ; for a single sunbeam could not 
pour forth the tide of brilliant light which now 
is visibly, yet not alL at once, but gradually, 
gradually growing more and more bright, until 
the whole place is filled with its radiance ; and in 
the midst of it, as though it were the centre from 
whence the light flows, nay appearing to his 
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dazzled eyes luminous itself, there stands a tall 
white veiled figure. But not long does it stand; 
for soon he beholds it prostrate before him, and 
hears breathed forth in softly whispered accents 
the word *' Forgive." So sudden and so noiseless 
had been the advent of this apparition, and so 
completely unexpected by him, that for a few 
seconds Wilfred remained speechless ; but before 
long, recovering himself, he said gently : 

** Countess de Bellencourt, since thou I deem it 
is, whom now I see before me, I beseech yon to 
rise ; and ask me not to forgive that which I do 
not know." 

*' I will not rise," cried Julie, for she in truth 
it was, *' I cannot rise, and look thee in the face, 
thou betrayed and true-hearted knight ; little, oh, 
little dost thou know what a creature of sin and 
crime is now thy compianion. Yet if it be pos- 
sible, I will save thee !" 

** Lady," said Wilfred, in whose mind her last 
words had rekindled som« hope, *^ I imderstand 
you not ; your words are, as your actions have long 
been, to me a perfect riddle. But if you will 
prove my liberator, ever shall my heart pour 
forth a stream of such unfailing gratitude, as 
shall completely wash out all recollection of any 
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a&er intercourse that may have been between 

** And can you, in truth, entertain such a feel- 
ing for me ? *' cried Julie in a tone expressive of 
such irrepressible delight that the knight could 
not help silently observing it. 

"I can, I can," he replied hurriedly. ^^But 
tell me. Countess de Bellencourt " 

** Oh call me not by that hated name," she ex- 
claimed, interrupting him, " for it has been to me 
a title of deceit and treachery." 

** And by what name, then, should I call you ? " 

** Perchance," she replied sighing, " I can an- 
swer that question but little better than you. But 
it matters not now to speak of names. Other 
things must thou hear from my lips. Know, 
then, tiiat thou seest before thee one who has 
been leagued with thy deadliest foe against thy 
life, who has let herself be made his instrument, 
and who has become the lure to lead the falcon 
to the trap. My pretended enemy was but a 
phantom, raised to cheat thy chivalrous spirit ; 
and my whole existence, since first thou sawest 
me, has been one unceasing lie. And now, Wil- 
fred de Alvarez, say, canst thou forgive me ? " 
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*^Thy repentance, lady," said Wilfred so- 
lemnly, ^' has doubtless already in the eye of 
Heaven outweighed thy crime; and therefore, 
who am I that I should refuse to receive it? But 
tell me, I implore you, tell me," he added 
earnestly, ^^ who is that secret foe of whom you 
speak; for to my knowledge I have no enemy on 
earth, save the enemies of my coimtry." 

" His name I may not divulge, but this much 
I will tell thee, that he sent me hither to bring 
about thy death, and gave me for an accomplice, 
and at the same time as a spy upon my own 
actions, that detested Leonce, one of his most 
faithful adherents. But when first I beheld thee, 
my heart rebelled against the cruel deed which 
my fate required. Already once has it impelled 
me to dash from thy lips the hidden death which 
thou wast about unsuspectingly to raise to them ; 
and then it forced me to demand and to gain' 
by threats and prayers from Leonce a promise 
that until thou shouldest depart thou shouldest 
be left unmolested. That fatal hour is come, 
and my rebellious and imperious heart, powerful 
over every other obligation, bids me fly to thy 
rescue ; and little canst thou guess how that heart, 
with its violent and imceasing throbbing, has 
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caused a tumult in my breast, the agony of 
which all words of mine could but faintly 
paint." 

^^And now," said Wilfred, much touched by 
the openness of her confession, "and now in 
one generous action shall all be expiated, all 
forgotten, and Heaven also will forgive." 

*^ Oh, speak not to me of Heaven," she inter- 
rupted, passionately, "speak not to me of Heaven. 
I fear even to dream of it. Thou, thou alone 
hast been my heaven, my guiding sun, my light ; 
for had it been any other than thyself, slight 
hope would there have been that my erring 
nature, too long accustomed to revel in its own 
sinful darkness, would ever have been chastened 
into performing such a deed as this." 

"Lady," said the knight, somewhat gravely, 
" you mistake the instrument for him who formed 
it. But complete your work, and grant me my 
freedom. Then will, perchance, your mind in 
calmer momentjs learn its error." 

" And will his words be always thus cold and 
measured? Will nothing ever warm them?" 
impatiently exclaimed the momentary penitent. 

"And are they not," replied he, "already 
warmed by the most sincere goodwill? And 
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will not gratitude soon lend a still more genial 
heat to them ? " 

" Gratitude, goodwill ! " cried the lady, with 
something now almost of anger in her tone. 
*' Oh, for pity's sake, speak not to me such words 
as these ! Nay, speak them not, if thou valaest 
thine own safetv. That I will firee thee is tme; 
free thee, though my own life should pay for 
the deed. For fer, far dearer to me is thy life 
than my own. But one &vour will I demand 
and receive in guerdon for such a service. And 
that is, that I may follow thee until this mortal 
frame has ceased to breathe ; follow thee in any 
way thou wilt, so that I am ever near thee." 

** Follow me, lady ! ^ said Wilfred, considerably 
troubled at her words, yet trying to smile, "my 
£Edr liberator mistakes her own meaninsr- Bather 
she would bid me follow her, as it is the duty of 
erery true knight to follow the steps of beauty 
wherev«r she wilb.** 

" What ! ^ cried Julie, anger and wounded pride 
now fl^ighiTtg forth, ** you dare even to mock me ! ** 
Th^i suddenly springing up from the sujqf^ant 
posture which she had hitherto maintained in spifce 
of an the attempts which her companicNi had not 
ceased from time to time to make to raise her. 
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and throwing aside, with an indignant gesture, 
the veil which until now had concealed her 
features^ while the deepest crimson overspread 
her countenance, and her eyes flashed with almost 
supernatural fire, she continued, *^ Oh, Wilfred de 
Alvarez ! Wilfred de Alvarez 1 thou hast no right 
to use me thus : first to bind my heart to thee 
with a chain of adamant, and then to tear those 
chains away with a smile, and to leave the heart 
bleeding from a thousand festering wounds which 
they have made within it. But," she proceeded 
in a tone of concentrated grief and anger, ^*but 
thou hast made me forget my sex and all the 
respect due to it ; for I have humbled myself to 
speak words to thee, such as perchance no woman 
ever, save in reply to love as strong, spake before. 
And since this has been thy work, thou shalt 
gather the fruits of it ; for I will steel my gentler 
breast with even more than man's cruelty, and 
will leave thee here to suffer that lingering death 
from which I fondly hoped to save thee." 

So saying she turned, and before Wilfred could 
speak, or endeavour to arrest her, she had disap- 
peared, even as she came, without the slightest ap^ 
parent sound, and had left the place once more in 
utter darkness. 
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For some time after her departure Wilfred re- 
mained precisely on the same spot where he had 
gtood during their interview. His first thought was 
one of sincere concern for Julie herself, in whose 
breast he had so unwittingly and so unfortunately 
raised such a violent passion. This then was the 
key of all those sudden bursts, those incompre- 
sible fits of sullenness, and of all that strange con- 
duct on her part which had so perplexed him since 
the commencement of their intercourse. But then, 
with the remembrance of these formerly mysterious 
things came also the thought of that secret foe, 
and of his own present situation, and by these re- 
flections the image of Julie was for a while chased 
from his mind. Vainly did he strive to conjecture 
who that enemy might be, whose vengeance had 
been so prompt, and so deadly in its execution. 
His youth had been spent far away from all save 
those whose friendship he knew too well even to 
suspect them; and since his departure from England 
he could not recall a single word having passed 
between himself and any other person, which 
could have given rise to any serious misunderstand- 
ing. Completely baffled therefore, he gave up in 
despair all attempts at the discovery. And what 
difference, he reflected, could any enemy now make 
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to him, whose only thought at this moment ought 
to be how best he might face that death the ap- 
proach of which the last words of Julie had so 
plainly predicted ? Yes, she had said " a lingering 
death," and he continued repeating those words, 
" a lingering death," over and over, " a lingering 
death, a lingering death." They seemed to pos- 
sess a fearful fascination for him ; and he meditated 
Upon them until a slight glimpse of light from 
the aperture above informed him of the advent 
of dawn; and then with that morning beam a 
hideous light seemed suddenly to break upon 
him, that that death could be no other than death 
by starvation. As this terrible thought crossed 
his mind, and apprehension soon grew to cer- 
tainty, for a moment even his gallant spirit 
quailed. Already the gnawing pangs of hunger 
had begun to seize upon him, for he had tasted 
no food since the night preceding the day of 
his capture. 

'^ God ! " he murmured, ^^ was I then only 
born to meet so fearful an end ? " 

But scarcely had these mournful words escaped 
him, when a feeling almost of shame came across 
him for having uttered them ; and, arming him- 
self with all his lofty courage, he determined, since 
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such was to be his fate, at least to meet it with 
resignation. Still the day wore on, and with it 
the power of hunger over him increased, render- 
ing his brain dizzy, and enfeebling hii^frame^ and 
filling his ears with strange voices, which fancy 
in his present state of weakness called up with 
pecuUar distinctness. 

All at once a sudden thought struck him. His 
sword was still at his side, for his captors, in their 
haste, had neglected to deprive him of it. He drew 
it fortii from its sheath, and gazed on it in the 
light of the friendly sunbeam which had once more 
slidden down to visit him, and felt with a species 
of joy its keen and well-tempered edge. Then 
he wondered how the face of a corpse would ap- 
pear lying just beneath that light, and how that 
light would shine down upon a stream of some- 
thing crimson that would flow along the ground, 
and how that stream would soak in time through 
the rough stones with which the place was strewn, 
and penetrate into the most distant corners of the 
narrow dungeon. And could there, he asked 
himself, be any sin in such thoughts, and in medi- 
tating by one single bold stroke to prevent such a 
prolonged agony? Could an all-merciful Pro- 
vidence, since death was inevitable, regard as un- 
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lawful a deed which would but render it more 
speedy and less painful? 

After having breathed therefore a short prayer, 
he was about to raise the fatal weapon, murmur- 
ing as he did so the name of Beatrice, when just 
at that moment it seemed to him that he felt a 
soft hand laid on his, and an indistinct idea 
hovered over his mind for an instant, that he be- 
held close to him the countenance of that same 
lady, whom once he had seen as if just expiring 
in his well-remembered dream. This delusion, 
however, whether it were a trick of fancy acting 
on a weakened frame and highly-wrought ima- 
gination, or in truth a Heaven-sent vision, 
scarcely lasted more than a second. Yet such 
was the impression made by it on the mind of 
Wilfred, that, without pausing to analyze the feel- 
ings which led him to his conclusion, he imme- 
diately relinquished his present deadly purpose, 
and, restoring his sword to its scabbard, once more 
determined to endure patiently his fate. 

Not only did Wilfred thus abandon the des- 
perate measure which he had so lately resolved 
upon ; but at the same time a sudden feeling of 
hope, such as since the commencement of his 
captivity he had never before^ experienced, arose 
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within his breast^ without his being able in the 
slightest degree to assign any legitimate cause for 
it. In truths instead of improving^ his condition 
might be considered as growing every moment 
more desperate. Still however something within 
bade him not despair. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Wilfred was one 
of those who always follow the guiding of such 
instinctive impulses as often rise within the 
human mind, directing it to good or evil, and 
since an impulse bade him to hope, he immediately 
obeyed. Yet what was there to which he could 
look for deliverance, unless Julie, once more 
repenting her late harshness, should again return. 

He moved towards the thick oak door, and 
pushed it with all his strength ; but as well might 
he have endeavoured to move a mountain from its 
base. He raised his eyes towards the opening in the 
roof, but although, from the extreme lowness of 
the dungeon, he could easily have reached it, yet 
it was far too small to allow of any idea of escape 
by its means ; and it was moreover protected by 
two iron bars which crossed each other over the 
aperture. Tired of these fruitless attempts to 
gain an object the attainment of which reason 
told him was so improbable, he once more rested 
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for a while; and seeking for a short time to divert 
his mind from the contemplation of hie present 
misfortune, he permitted his thoughts to wander 
idly where it might best please them. Thus 
freed, like a flock of migratory birds who return 
to the grove whose sheltering branches in other 
years protected them, they were not slow in revert- 
ing to the image of Beatrice, on which they were 
never weary of dwelling. Completely occupied 
therefore in calling up, by the aid of that great 
enchantress Memory, so fair and dear a form, he 
drew from his breast a glossy tress of raven hair 
that had once rested on the lofty brow of the high- 
spirited daughter of De Brancecombe. Well did 
he remember the day when that dearly-prized 
memorial had been severed from the head which 
it so becomingly adorned, and well did fancy 
repeat again the whispered word that accompanied 
the gift, and paint with all her vivid colouring the 
tender glance and blushing cheek. 

Engaged in these reflections, such is the power 
of memory that she almost cheated him into 
forgetfulness of the horror of his present situation. 
But as he gazed on the raven tress which he held 
in his hand, and watched the light of the fugitive 
sunbeam beneath which he stood shining upon it 
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the golden gleam instinctively brought to his re- 
collection the bright locks of Julie, and induced 
him to meditate again upon their late interview. 
As he mused on this subject, a thought suddenly 
crossed him which, like the hx off shining of a 
stream of water in the desert seen by the expiring 
traveller, fiUed his mind with such new and r©- 
viving sensations of real tangible hope as for a 
time completely to restore to him all his usual 
energy. 

By what means had Julie herself entered the 
dungeon ? Her advent and departure had, it was 
true, been singularly mysterious and noiseless; 
but since she was decidedly no phantom, there 
must be some mode of egress besides the large 
door, through which he felt sure she had neither 
arrived nor departed, for he had never seen her 
move in that direction. Filled therefore with the 
notion that where she had passed he might prob- 
ably be enabled to escape, and wondering at him- 
self for having been so long unmindful of this 
simple fact, he now began to follow out this ' new 
idea, and examined with the greatest care the 
walls on every side, hoping to find some secret 
outlet, but entirely without success. He then 
stooped down, and made the same minute inspec- 
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tion of the whole floor, searching into every comer 
of the dungeon, but with no more fortunate result. 
When, just as he was about to give up the search, 
he happened to move with his foot a large stone 
which lay exactly underneath the opening in the 
roof. As he did so, his attention was immediately 
attracted by perceiving something bright shining 
on the ground where the stone had lain. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE SKELETON. 

" With golden gems bedeckM bright 
In grisly state it laj, 
Its fleshless bones showed ghastlj white. 
Mocking the light of day." 

Ballads of the West 

The bright object which, as we saw at the conclu- 
sion of the last chapter, attracted in so lively a 
manner the attention of Wilfred, proved on nearer 
inspection to resemble more than anything else 
the head of a large brass nail protruding slightly 
above the surface of the ground. Happening to 
press it, he found it yield immediately to his touch, 
and one of the planks of which the floor was com- 
posed instantly flying up close to him, set in 
motion probably by some secret spring, he beheld 
a narrow flight of wooden steps leading downward, 
the termination of which was completely con- 
cealed firom him by the want of Ught. Without any 
hesitation, and deeming that this subterranean de- 
scent, lead where it might, could scarcely conduct 
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him to a worse situation than his present one, 
Wilfred immediately began to descend, leaving 
however the plank still raised, in order that he 
might obtain as much light as possible. Hav- 
ing aixived at the bottom of these steps, which 
were but few in number, and appeared, from 
the manner in which they trembled beneath his 
weight, to be getting unsafe from age, he foimd 
himself in, as far as he could see, a dungeon very 
similar to the one he had just left. He could now 
easily comprehend how the light of the lamp 
borne by Julie had penetrated into the upper 
dungeon before her actual appearance, for the 
wooden floor which separated them was in many 
parts worn and broken away. After having 
groped about for some short time, for the obscurity 
of the place entirely prevented him from seeing 
anything distinctly, he at last touched with his 
hand what felt like a door in one of the walls, and 
which on his pushing it opened almost immediately. 
Passing through this outlet he found himself stand- 
ing at the foot of two stone staircases, the first 
steps of which were dimly lighted by a grating in 
the roof. After a few moments consideration, he 
at length, without being able to assign any par- 
ticular reason for his choice, fixed on the flight 
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which diverged to the right, and beginning to 
ascend very soon was once more in the midst of the 
most complete and rayless gloom. Nevertheless 
he ceased not to press forwards, guiding himself 
by one of the walls, and stumbling now and then 
upon the broken steps, the ruinous state of which 
seemed to speak of long disuse and subsequent de- 
cay. Still on and on, still up and up that sinuous 
stair, until his brain, rendered already dizzy by 
hunger, began almost to swim with the constant 
and rapid turning, while numberless bats, that had 
taken up their abode in the dark solitude, aroused 
by the echo of his steps, fluttered around him as 
if anxious to inspect their unwonted visitor. And 
ever, as he moved forwards, vague desires continued 
to haunt his mind to know who those were that 
had formed, and had formerly frequented, these 
mysterious passages, and what were the deeds of 
secret horror that had been perpetrated there. At 
length, however, this tedious ascent came to a 
conclusion, and his further progress was finally 
stopped by a door which offered some resistance 
to the endeavours used by him to force it open. 
For a while he relinquished his attempts, and 
paused for a few moments to repose himself before 
renewing his attack upon it. 

As he stood leaning against this new obstacle to 
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his escape, and meditating alike on his past for- 
tunes and on that which probably lay before him, 
he all at once became aware of a low sweet sound 
somewhere near him, which seemed to issue forth 
through the door from the apartment, or what- 
ever it might be, which lay beyond it. His interest 
being considerably aroused by this circumstance, he 
listened now with increased attention ; the noise, 
which still continued, appeared to him to resemble 
a soft plaintive strain of music, which, without con- 
veying to the ear the idea of any particular air, 
now swelled forth loud and clear, so as to be dis- 
tinctly heard, and now dying away became almost 
inaudible. Very peculiar was the effect produced 
on the listener by this mysterious and phantom- 
like harmony breathed forth in the middle of the 
perfect darkness and stillness which reigned around : 
and very strange was the thrill which its sound sent 
through the frame of Wilfred, filling him with a 
species of inexplicable dread, and yet at the same 
time with a feeling of the most feverish anxiety to 
know what lay hidden behind this unyielding portal. 
With renewed vigour, therefore, he now began to 
redouble his efforts against it, nor did its resistance 
last long, for in a very few moments it gave way 
before him, and swung back on its hinges with a 
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complaining, creaking sound, as if indignant at the 
hand which had presumed so rudely to molest it. 

Having thus gained admission, he now imme- 
diately crossed with a step urged onward by the 
most eager excitement this long deserted thresh- 
old, hoping at least to find here the guidance 
of that fuller light of which he had been de- 
prived not only in the dungeon but since he had 
left it. In this hope he was disappointed, for the 
apartment into which he now entered was only 
lit by a feeble ray of daylight, which seemed to 
issue through a small aperture on one side of it, 
but which was so slight as scarcely to prevent 
him, as he moved along, running against various 
objects which were in the way, and which he 
could only dimly see. Towards this faint glim- 
mer, however, he hastily directed his steps, the 
sound of the music growing every moment more 
distinct as he approached, for it also appeared to 
come from that side of the chamber. As he drew 
nearer he felt a slight breeze, which from its 
freshness must, he deemed, come from the outer 
air, and which was peculiarly grateful to one who 
had for some hours past been confined in so close 
an atmosphere. 

When at length he arrived at the aperture, he 
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discovered it to consist merely of a rent made 
in a long and thick curtain, which was drawn 
before a partly open casement. With a hand 
almost trembling with haste he proceeded to put 
aside this obstruction to his view, and admitted a 
flood of daylight into the apartment, his move- 
ments all the while accompanied by those myste- 
rious strains which now sounded as if close at 
his side. Having thus obtained his object of 
procuring light, he stepped back from the case- 
ment, and turning, cast a glance of anxious 
expectation and curiosity around. 

The chamber in which he now found himself 
was of a circular shape, much smaller than most 
of the other apartments in the castle, and though 
during his stay within its walls he had before 
believed himself to have passed through all the 
rooms which it contained, yet he felt certain that 
he had never entered this one previous to the 
present moment. The walls of the chamber were 
hung round with what had probably once been 
very gorgeously coloured tapestry, but the spider 
had so completely woven over these memorials of 
the industry of man her own delicate webs, and 
time had so besmeared them with his dusty fin- 
gers, that it was almost impossible now to discover 
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what had been the designs formerly visible upon 
them. On every side were couches of rich silk 
or damask, marble tables, gilded seats, and other 
specimens of costly furniture, all of them seeming 
only to await some careful hand that should firee 
them from the thick coating of dust with which, 
like the tapestry, they were covered, in order to 
shine forth once more in their original splendour. 
But that which most struck Wilfred as he gazed 
around, and which seemed in such strange con- 
trast with these marks of disuse and n^lect^ was 
the appearance borne by the whole apartment of 
having been but recently inhabited. The couches 
and seats all stood about in disorder, articles of 
female dress lay scattered on them, and all seemed 
to declare the place to be the bower of some fiiir 
lady who had but lately left it. On a table doae 
to him, as if just placed there by the hand of its 
mistress, was the instrument which had produced 
that mysterious minstrelsy, the origin of which he 
had so long endeavoured to conjecture, a small 
but elegantly shaped lute. Although most of the 
strings were broken, there yet were a few left 
uninjured; these swept by the breath of the 
wind, as it passed through the open casement^ 
had occasioned the plaintive yet melodious aomids 
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which had so much startled him. Close to the 
lute lay a small key^ such as was used for tuning 
those instruments, together with a fine and very 
delicate female glove, while on another table 
might be seen a fan composed of various coloured 
feathers and a costly bracelet, the glittering gems 
of which were, like everything else in the apart- 
ment, shrouded by a dense covering of dust. 
About the centre of the chamber stood a small 
embroidery frame supporting a piece of canvas, 
on which the fair artist had already created a 
number of bright flowers, but had left only half 
completed a budding rose, in the demi-formed 
petals of which a rusted needle stuck, and on the 
ground near to this frame lay a skein of rose- 
coloured silk, apparently dropped by some one 
who had risen from the worL In one comer 
stood a marble vase filled with withered stalks 
and shrivelled leaves, which probably once had 
been the richest spoils of the garden, but now 
hung down faded and dry. In another place 
there lay a robe of once gorgeous silk, and a 
veil of some transparent texture ; and interspersed 
were richly embroidered girdles, shining bracelets^ 
and glittering rings ; all scattered about in negli-i 
gent disorder, all covered with duat and cobwebs; 
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yet all giving to the eye of the beholder the idea 
that they had been but lately removed from the 
person of some fair owner, and carelessly laid 
aside with the intention of being soon resumed. 

Very singular was the eflfect produced on the 
mind of Wilfred as he stood among these relics 
of some being the signs of whose presence were 
so distinctly marked on everything around, as 
if in contradiction of the attempt made by time 
to obliterate them, and strange and strong were 
the longings which arose within him to know 
what had been the form that had shone forth in 
those bright silks, and had been adorned by those 
refulgent jewels. And as these thoughts passed 
through his mind, his fancy began instinctively 
to picture to him the former inhabitant of the 
apartment arrayed in all the most seductive 
charms, moving about amidst all the splendour 
that surrounded her, or sitting at her embroidery, 
or touching her lute, gladdening with the radi- 
ance of her beauty, and with her woman's grace, 
everything she approached. As Wilfred wan- 
dered about employed in such fancies as these, 
and examining the various objects around him, 
his eye happened to fall on a small clasped 
volume that lay on a table near him. With 
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eager interest he immediately seized on this 
object, hoping that it might perchance shed 
some light on the subject which had so vividly 
awaJkened his curiosity. But he was somewhat 
disappointed on opening the volume to find 
himself totally unable to comprehend a word 
which it contained, for it was written neither in 
Euglish nor in French, with which latter tongue, 
like most of the nobility of Britain at that period, 
he was familiar, but in some foreign language 
unknown to him. To judge, however, from the 
appearance of the writing the book contained 
some kind of poetry, written very clearly in an 
elegant female hand. As he turned over the 
leaves his glance chanced to fall on the first page, 
where he beheld inscribed the name of Beatrice 

de 5 but the hand of the writer had here 

stopped without supplying the name at length. 
Very great was the emotion raised within him 
as he beheld a name so dear to him, and a pecu- 
liarly sad and painful thrill seemed to shoot 
through his heart at the idea of her who had 
once inhabited here having borne it; although 
why so strong an impression had been made 
upon him by so slight a circumstance as the 
similarity of two names, he was quite unable to 
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explain to himself. With a deep sigh, therefore^ 
he closed the volume, and turned towards another 
part of the chamber. 

The next object that particularly attracted his 
attention was the exquisitely finished miniature 
of a lady. With even more interest than that 
which he had felt on perceiving the volume 
before mentioned did Wilfred hastily raise from 
its place this portrait, and holding it up to the 
light gaze with eager eyes upon it. Very beau- 
tiful, in truth, was the countenance on which he 
now looked; but there dwelt so haughty and 
almost repellent an expression about the fault- 
lessly moulded lip and ,brorw, that his mind 
instinctively revolted at the idea of such having 
been worn by the face of her who had once been 
the mistress of this apartment, and whom . his 
fancy had adorned with so many attractive and 
womanly charms. With a feeling almost of 
pain he turned away from the picture. Yet 
although the tresses were raven black, and the 
whole character of the countenance so diflferent, 
he was not able all the time he had been gazing 
at the portrait to divest himself of the potion 
that it reminded him, in some unaccountable 
manner, of JuUe, the expression of whose &ce 
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he knew in reality to be so different, that he 
began to suspect that this impression must have 
been produced by the workings of an overwrought 
imagination. 

And now, after having passed a short time 
longer in the contemplation of the singular scene 
amidst which he stood, his thoughts began once 
more to revert to that subject which had before 
so constantly employed them, viz. his escape 
from his present perilous position. Since his 
entrance into this chamber, where all aUke 
seemed a mystery, his whole mind had been so 
completely engaged in the observation of every- 
thing around him, and in seeking to divine the 
secret which everything appeared to contain, that 
for a while he had almost forgotten the circum- 
stances which had brought him thither ; but he 
recollected the necessity of searching for some 
means whereby to leave the place, and for this 
purpose he cast an anxious look round the apart- 
ment with the hope of finding a fresh outlet from 
it. Nor was he long in making the discovery he 
wished. 

He soon perceived that there were two other 
doors in the room besides the one by which he 
had entered it. One of these was just opposite 
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to the latter, and one much smaller in a corner. 
This last was probably intended to be concealed 
by the tapestry, but at present it was partially 
visible, for the hangings were pushed on one 
side, as though some one had displaced them in 
suddenly passing throi^gh. Towards this latter 
door, although his reason told him that the other, 
both from its size and position, was far more 
likely to lead him speedily out of his difficulties, 
Wilfred turned, drawn to it by a species of 
almost irresistible fascination, and by a morbid 
curiosity which filled him with a desire to investi- 
gate everything connected with the place. On 
reaching it, however, and attempting to open it, 
he found that it obstinately resisted his eflforts, 
as the door by which he entered had first done. 
Nor did it, Hke the latter, yield to his repeated 
eflforts. At last, having employed all his strength, 
he was about to give up the attempt, when he 
heard something grate on the ground beneath his 
feet, and looking down he perceived lying there 
a key. Stooping and picking up this new, and 
as he hoped powerful ally, to assist him in his 
hitherto fruitless attack, he soon placed it in the 
empty lock, which it seemed precisely to fit. But 
so long had it been since key and lock met to- 
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gether, that for a time the former refused to 
fulfil its wonted office, until at last, after some 
difficulty, it turned with a loud grating sound 
against' the wards, and the door became partially 
open. But such was the current of close and 
foul air that poured forth to meet him, as he was 
preparing to enter, that for a moment he invo- 
luntarily drew back overcome with suffocation, 
and stood for a while gasping for breath, like one 
who has been subject to the influence of some 
noxious vapour. Soon, however, recovering him- 
self, he once more resolutely moved forward, and 
threw the door wide open. 

The chamber into which he now entered was- 
perfectly dark, but guided by the light which 
penetrated into it from the room without, he 
moved hastily across it to a casement on the 
opposite side. The blind of this he tore away, 
and throwing open the lattice admitted a free 
current of wind into the apartment. But what 
was his surprise and horror on turning round and 
casting a , hasty glance over the chamber, which 
was small, and furnished in most respects exactly 
in the same profuse and costly manner as that 
which he had just quitted, to perceive lying on a 
couch in one corner, and partially concealed by a 
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richly embroidered coverlet, a grinning skeleton I 
The skull, from which a vast quantity of bladk 
hair still hung, rested on a silken cushion, and 
the bony fingers still clutched the coyering, aa 
though in the last death agony ; while on them 
there glittered several bright-jewelled rings, whose 
brilliant and unfading colours seemed only to 
render more hideous the grizzly appearance of 
mortality upon which they still hung. At the 
head of this couch stood a small and delicately 
chiselled ivory crucifix with a species of stand 
before it, on which lay a rosary, a breviary, and 
several other objects of a devotional nature; 
while the cushions placed before this sort of altar 
even now appeared to bear the impress of the 
worshipper's knees. Close by these also stood a 
silver lamp, whose once clear light had long ago 
become extinct, like the spark of human life in 
the mouldering form near it ; but which, as if in 
mockery of the shattered beauty of man, still 
displayed all its former elegance and perfection of 
shape. 

This strange and ghastly scene, in which death 
in its most revolting aspect was so incongruously 
and singularly blended with much of earthly 
splendour, was yet more intensified by the dark 
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shadow now cast over the apartment from the sky 
without The sun, which all the day had shone 
with unremitting fierceness, while a heavy breeze- 
less weight pervaded the whole atmosphere, had 
now suddenly veiled himself in premature even- 
ing, and dense black clouds spread themselves 
over the whole heaven ; while the wind, which 
b^an all at once at the same moment to rise, 
moaned restlessly through the open door and 
casement, as if in painful anticipation of the 
pitiless manner in which before long the spirit of 
the coming storm would hurry it in successive 
starts over the mountains, and up and down the 
vales, giving it no repose throughout the whole 
dreary night. 

Very unaccountable and indefinable at the 
moment was the species of fascination which 
prompted Wilfred, almost in spite of himself, to 
stand contemplating the scene before him. Inex- 
plicable and strange sensations passed rapidly 
over him, half formed yet, irrepressible guessings 
at some tale of unimagined horror, vague long- 
ings to penetrate it, and yet indistinct wishes to 
retire from the place, all mingled in strange con- 
fusion within his mind, filling it with the most 
painful feelings. Nor was he by any means free 
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from certain sensations of superstitioug terror. 
In that age, when a general belief in the super- 
natural ran like a black chain through every rank 
of society from the throne to the hovel, when 
every lonely heath had its midnight assembly of 
witches, every glade its mischief-working sprite, 
every old castle its traditional ghost, it may well 
be believed that many a mail-clad breast, that 
would have met with indiflference a whole forest 
of hostile spears, would have trembled to cross a 
churchyard at twilight, or to pass through the 
enchanted precincts of some fairy circle; and 
thus it is not to be wondered at that Wilfred, 
although in many respects far superior to most of 
his contemporaries, should be impregnated in 
some measure with the prejudices which so 
strongly coloured the period at which he lived- 
These uneasy feelings were now also in a great 
degree increased by his long and forced absti- 
nence from food, which, weakening the powers of 
his mind, had rendered them peculiarly subser- 
vient to the will of fancy, that, profiting by her 
temporary command, ceased not to invade his 
brain with a thousand gloomy phantoms. And 
now as he stood gazing on the spectacle before 
him, and recalled the signs of occupation which 
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he had seen in the neighbouring apartment^ his 
diseased imagination began to conjure up strange 
and startling ideas of the spirit that formerly 
inhabited them returning at certain periods into 
the dry bones before him, of their being endowed 
again with life and motion, and going forth to 
lead a species of spectral and incomprehensible 
existence, employing themselves in those occupa- 
tions in which during the period of real life they 
delighted. 

Tales like these, or full as fearful, he had often 
listened to in his boyhood with impUcit yet trem- 
bling credence ; and now they came back to his 
mind with peculiar force, and added greater 
strength to the thoughts of indistinct horror which 
already assailed him. Every moment these dark 
fancies grew more and more vivid in his mind, 
seeming to increase as the gloomy shade cast by 
the gathering storm without deepened in the 
apartment ; and it appeared to him as though that 
grim skull grinned hideously at him, and as though 
that bony hand, raised by the wind which 
blew furiously through the open casement, were 
slowly lifted, and waved menacingly towards him. 
And now familiar voices, which for long he had 
not heard, soimded in his ears, seeming, with cries 
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and entreaties, to warn him to depart. Under the 
influence of these feelings, and impelled by an 
excited imagination, at all times lively and sus- 
ceptible, and now worked upon by the strange 
wants and strange sights that beset him, he stood 
for a moment as if himself bound by some en- 
chanter's spell; then, conquering with a strong 
effort a weakness hardly to be wondered at, he 
rushed from the awful scene, and closing the door 
hastily behind him, threw himself upon one of the 
many richly-embroidered couches in the adjacent 
apartment, exhausted by his late privationB, and 
worn out by the conflicting emotions of his mind. 
And there for a brief space we will leave hinu 
and return to a more northern clime. 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 

THE SHADOW. 

" She started at each rustling leaf^ 
She shudder'd at each sound, 
And often thro' the deepening gloom 

Gazed timidly around. 
For stiU amid each fitfiil pause 

Made by the gusty wind, 
It eeem'd as tho' a muffled tread 
Came stealthily behind." 

Ballads of the West. 

Thb imagination of one who is engaged in writing 
a work like the present may very aptly be com- 
pared to the nimble fingers of a damsel whose task 
it is to join two separated threads, each in danger 
of becoming itself entangled. Both of these, in 
constant and rapid alternation^ it is her duty to 
watch, moving quickly to and fro between them. 
If she remains too long near either, the other will 
assuredly become hopelessly involved. Or that 
very patient but at times somewhat drowsy dame, 
named Memory, whose office it is to hold the 
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skeins^ may £eJ1 asleep^ and let them drop from her 
hands, and thus in a moment break or irretriey- 
ably entangle the silken cords which she has been 
at such infinite pains to weave into one smooth 
and continuous web. As^ therefore^ we have been 
now for some time employed in running off one 
thread in France^ it is quite necessary that we 
should again return to England, for memory is 
growing weary, and it is high time that we should 
relieve her. 

It was not until after several days that the 
Lady Beatrice began to recover from the violent 
tension to which her whole frame had been sub- 
ject during her long and deadly contest with the 
unfortunate Leonora de Mohun, from whose in- 
sane fury the ej£cient arm of Hubert had so 
timely rescued her. Although in the hour of 
danger her heroic courage had stood her in such 
good stead, yet it was not able to save her from 
the reaction so frequently attendant on any pro- 
longed pressure on the powers of mind or body. 
Her recovery consequently was slow and p^pifri. 
Nevertheless the condition of his daughter did 
not delay for more than one day the departure of 
the Baron de Brancecombe. For though Beatrice 
was dearer to him than even his own life, yet he 
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held bis honour and his allegiance to his sovereign 
still more precious ; and having soon ascertained 
that no serious consequences were likely to ensue 
from her illness^ the gallant old knight was not 
one to pause for any idle fear in the path which 
he held to be that of duty; and so^ embracing 
and blessing his child^ whose spirit was far too 
much akin to his own to repine at such conduct, 
he departed, leaving Beatrice to the tender and 
assiduous care of Hebe, and that of the kind- 
hearted little abbess, who bitterly reproached 
herself for having (though unwittingly) exposed 
the child of her dearest and oldest friend to such 
imminent peril. 

For some days after the departure of the Baron, 
Beatrice was unable to leave her chamber, and as 
she had very little to distract her thoughts, save 
the conversation of her friend the Abbess, which 
always ran either upon the somewhat apocryphal 
saintly legends which engaged her age, or the fully 
as mythological amourettes which had employed 
her youth, or the prattle of Hebe which, since 
the departure of Hubert, had for the most part 
been of rather a doleful character, she was chiefly 
left to her own reflections. These, as may be well 
supposed, ran principally upon past events. Very 
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frequently and very fondly did she dwell on the 
recollection of those days of unclouded happinew 
which she had passed at Wilfred's side, each of 
which^ as she retrod in memory the path of her * 
former existence, appeared to her to be marked 
by a bright and refolgent jewel; and during 
which she had sprung so suddenly from a child 
into a woman, for then > she had learned to hope 
and to fear, to blush and to sigh, in a way 
that childhood never dreamed of. Then would 
tears rush to her eyes as the thought passed 
through her mind that perchance those golden 
days might never return ; and then would she in 
sickening horror turn hurriedly away from the 
idea, and seek by other reflections to distract 
herself from it. Nor could she find any great 
consolation even in thinking upon her &th^, for 
with his image always came back the remem- 
brance of their parting, together with the sound 
of his last words and the pressure of his last 
embrace. And often in these times of painful 
and overpowering thought would she take refuge 
in earnest prayer, even as a terrified and flutter- 
ing bird flies for shelter to some leafy shade, 
nnding tibere, and there alone, any peace for the 
anguish of her breast. And thus in hopes and 
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fears^ all in widely different d^rees painful or 
pleasing^ yet all equally yain^ time passed by her^ 
like the stream of a sluggii^ river on a day of 
yarying hrightness and shadow^ until the Baron 
had now been gone a month, by which time 
Beatrice found herself almost completely re- 
covered from her temporary indisposition* 

About this period she was seated one momi^ at 
her open casement^ listening to the whispers of the 
gentle summer breeze as it softly murmured in her 
ear tales of the heath-clad mountains which it had 
so lately crossed^ and engaged in her usual medi- 
tations^ when her attention was suddenly attracted 
by something white whidh came fluttering in at 
the open window, and fell directly at her fed^ 
Stooping down, ber curiosity somewhat excited, to 
pick it up, there shot through her mind as she did 
BO a recollection of the time wben a missive sait in 
a like mysterious manner had fallen before her in 
the court of the convent ; and imagining that this 
also had very probably emanated from the same 
source, she sprang up and hastily leaned out of 
the window, hoping to discover the individual from 
whom it came. But in vain did her eager glfmce 
pass hurriedly across the court Nowhere could she 
perceive any living creature ; although she thought 
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she discerned, just disappearing through the half 
closed door of the chapel, the flutter of a black 
robe. But this in no way helped her to identify 
her mysterious friend, since all within those 
monastic walls, saving the white-veiled novices, 
were attired in the same dark hue. Ba£Eled in her 
attempt, she turned once more to examine the 
paper, and, recalling her former experience, felt in 
no degree surprised to discover, on unfolding it, 
that it was apparently completely blank. Light- 
ing therefore her lamp, she approached it to the 
flame, and very soon perceived on its surface the 
same change which she had observed on the for- 
mer occasion. This latter was conceived in terms 
precisely similar to those used in the former one, 
and contained almost exactly the same directions 
as to the manner in which she was to obtain 
egress from the convent, the same mention of the 
sea-shore as the place of meeting, and the same 
concluding text. 

Very mingled were the feelings with which 
Beatrice now stood gazing on this second appeal 
from that peculiar and mystery-surrounded sect, 
who had excited within her so lively an interest, 
and towards whom she felt almost so irresistibly 
attracted, in spite of the prejudiced arising from 
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her education, which ceased not to warn her 
against them. Frequently since the day when 
in so unforeseen a manner she had become an in- 
voluntary member of that secret assembly, her 
thoughts had reverted to the doctrines which she 
had there heard taught ; and something very like 
regret had crossed her mind on reflecting that in 
neglecting to fulfil the former summons she had 
probably lost her only opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted with them. And now that this op- 
portimity lay once more within her reach, a thiill of 
almost instinctive pleasure seemed to pass through 
her. This sensation was, however, very soon coxm- 
teracted by the thought of the diflSculties which 
were likely to attend her in carrying on so danger- 
ous a connection, together with those still graver 
objections which conscience ceased not to make to 
her for listening to doctrines so diametrically op- 
posed to the dogmas of that Church whose tenets 
she had always been taught to honour ; yet, not- 
withstailding these diflSculties and objections, that 
spirit of adventure which has been before noticed 
as forming so marked a feature of her character, 
continued to urge that once to comply with its 
promptings, and with those of her eager curiosity, 
could scarcely lead to any evil consequences ; and 
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that to hear for one hour even the most dangerous 
heresy preached could hardly be deemed perilous. 
Yielding, therefore, to reasoning which in truth 
very well agreed with her own desires, she deter- 
mined that very night to obey the appeal, and to re- 
pair to the sea-shore, where she hoped her concealed 
friend would supply her with a guide. Having come 
to this conclusion, the nature of Beatrice was not 
at all troubled with those backward glances and 
doubts which so often disturb minds of a weaker 
order. What she had once determined upon 
was to her always law; and besides this, at the 
mere thought of the exciting, and by her com- 
pletely untried, expedition on which she was soon 
about to set forth, her heart beat quicker with a 
throb of almost unconfessed delight such as might 
have agitated the breast and stirred beneath the 
steel cuirass of the most adventure-seeking knight 
in Christendom. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Educated, as she had been, completely apart 
from any of her own sex, at the side of her 
kind-hearted but resolute old sire, she had beeu 
prevented from ever participating in, or even so 
much as becoming aware of, those idle weak- 
nesses and terrors which peculiarly belong to 
the female character; and she had learned to 
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wear her almost manly courage as naturally and 
as gracefully as the silken robe which flowed 
aroimd her perscm. And yet^ on the other hand, 
her education had not in the slightest degree 
robbed her of those softer charms and that 
exquisite tact and instinctive delicacy which 
like a bright veil surround every true womanly 
nature, frequently, perchance, concealing graver 
defects. These birthrights of woman were innate 
within her, while those more masculine qualities 
were in a great degree the offspring of the pe- 
culiar circumstances which had surrounded her 
youth. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of lively and 
not impleasant excitement that Beatrice, at the 
close of that day, watched from her casement the 
summits of the distant hills, just visible above 
the convent roof, grow gradually more and more 
indistinct as evening drew her dusky veil* over 
nature. And then the old grey walls of the 
cloister themselves became by degrees more dark 
and gloomy, and at' length almost invisible, as 
Night, treading hastily on the steps of Eve, her 
elder and gentler sister, tore aside, with impatient 
hand, her lighter veil, and spread over the world 
instead her own sable robe, amidst the folds of 
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which the rising winds rustled noisily, foretelling 
that ere long the terrors of her gloomy reign 
would be heightened by the advent of a storm. 
And now by the light of her lamp Beatrice sat in 
her lonely chamber, listening to, but very little 
disturbed by, the threatening sounds without, and 
awaiting patiently the hour at which she knew by 
experience all the convent would be retired to rest. 
At last, when she thought sufficient time had 
elapsed for every nun to be safely ensconced, 
either telling her beads, or dreaming within her 
cell, she began expeditiously to array herself in a 
thick black mantle, the hood of which completely 
concealed her features ; and which, with its ample 
folds, had often before protected her person when 
exposed to the fury of the elements. But just as 
she was about to leave her chamber, she was con- 
siderably disturbed by the sound of a light foot- 
step in the corridor without, and an instant 
afterwards the door opened, and the pretty, but at 
the present moment very unwelcome, vision of 
the comely form of Hebe Woodbine stood before 
her. 

" Holy Virgin ! " exclaimed the damsel, after 
having remained for a moment gazing on the 
muffled form before her, " whither was your 
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ladyship about to set forth on such a night as 
this ? Why, I came hither to see if you had any 
need of my service ; and for an instant, when I 
first entered, and beheld you thus disguised, I 
deemed that it was some black phantom who had 
come in your place." 

This speech, and the appearance of her who 
made it, for the moment somewhat disconcerted 
Beatrice. In some imaccountable manner she 
had completely forgotten the probability of such a 
visit ; and she now began internally to reproach 
herself for not having taken measures to guard 
against it. Very soon, however, recovering her- 
self, and hastily determining that her safest course 
would be to confide in Hebe, of whose fidelity she 
had often had sufficient proof, she made known to 
her, in a few calmly spoken but earnest words, 
that she was about to depart on an expedition 
requiring the utmost secrecy, the nature of which 
she was not then at liberty to disclose, and one 
word of which breathed to any other creature 
might very probably bring upon her evils of which 
perchance she herself could form but little idea. 
Then laying her hand on the lips of her attendant, . 
as a final but impressive sign of silence, she was 
about to hurry past her out of the apartment, 
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without saying another word, when Hebe seized 
her by her dress, and caused her to stop. 

" What! " she cried, *' shall it ever be said that I 
stood quietly by, and saw you depart alone on such 
a perilous errand ? Would not even the very stones 
in the courtyard of your father's castle cry out 
against me? Eather than this, though you should 
be going to meet in the churchyard every ghost 
that ever walked, or every witch that ever mut- 
tered spell, will I follow you, and your fate shall 
be mine." 

At once annoyed and touched by this at the pre- 
sent moment troublesome yet affectionate resolu- 
tion taken by her faithful attendant, Beatrice 
strove by every means in her power to dissuade 
her from it, but all in vain. Nothing could shake 
the firmness of Hebe. And at length, deeming 
it but waste of time and breath to reason with her 
any longer, her mistress yielded ; exacting, how- 
ever, from her a promise that every event which 
might happen that night should remain for ever 
a secret buried in her own breast. 

And now, as soon as Hebe, having retired for a 
moment to her chamber, had arraved herself in a 
mantle very similar to that worn by her mistress, 
the latter proceeded to lead the way down a 
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narrow staircase, wbich conducted from the part 
of the convent inhabited by strangers into the 
chapel, from whence, trusting to the directions 
she had received, she hoped to obtain ^ress. The 
place was almost completely dark, lit only by a 
small lamp which was always kept burning before 
the shrine of the Virgin, and which brought out 
with strange and ghostly distinctness the features 
and drapery of the stony figure of a grim abbess 
who lay extended just beneath the light, while all 
the rest of the sacred edifice remained in total 
obscurity. Amid this surrounding gloom, the two 
fair travellers fdt cautiously their way, frequently 
stumbling over the numerous tombs which were 
scattered in their path, and now and then at once 
startled and impeded by their mantles chancing to 
catch around the gilded spikes which guarded 
some shrine, giving them for the moment the 
idea that a spectral hand had seized upon them, 
and eliciting more than once a cry of alarm from 
the more easily terrified Hebe. At length, how- 
ever, they reached a small door of the chapel, 
which led forth into the road, and by which those 
not belonging to the convent were accustomed to 
enter. Pushing this gently, Beatrice found it, 
greatly to her delight, yield before her ; and they 
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issued forth into the dark and blowing night, which 
greeted them with a wild gust of stormy wind, as 
though to warn them of the treatment they might 
expect at her hands. 

The sky above was heavy and threatening, 
overhung with broken masses of dark black 
clouds, which now, driven swiftly by the wind, 
chased each other across the surface of the 
heavens, and now appeared heaped together in. 
huge black piles of strange fantastic shapes, while 
among them a few glimmering stars shone feebly 
out, yielding a scanty light to guide the wanderers 
on their way. Not a single moment did Beatrice 
pause as soon as she foimd herself beyond the 
walls of the convent, but with firm yet light step 
moved swiftly down the narrow street of the 
little town. She had never trodden as yet the 
road which now lay before her, for since her 
arrival at the convent she had not left its pre- 
cincts ; but she knew the direction in which the 
sea-coast lay, and trusting to her own courage she 
moved boldly on in advance of her companion, 
hoping erelong to reach the point of her destina- 
tion. With a step hardly less firm did Hebe 
follow her, though her heart beat restlessly every 
time that a leaf was borne past her by the wind, or 
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that a night owl, as he soared along, high above 
them, sent forth his wild plaintive cry, bringing 
to the mind the idea that some disturbed spirit 
was pouring out its mournful wail on the mid- 
night wind. 

But see ! what is that dark shadow which, as 
soon as these two muffled female figures have 
proceeded a short distance onward, suddenly 
glides forth into the dim starlight from beneath 
the shade of the convent wall ? And wherefore, 
all at once^ does Hebe's cheek grow pale, and 
wherefore, for a moment, is her breathing so hur- 
ried and irregular ? As she turns round again, 
as she often has done since they first set out, what 
is the fancy that makes her deem something is 
following her? It can be only fancy, for she 
hears no step drawing near her ; and seeing her 
mistress move on in safety before her, why should 
she fear? Yet still the notion of that shadow 
haunts her. It seems to lurk behind every tree 
which skirts their road ; for by this time they 
have left the Uttle town, and are commencing a 
gentle descent. And now it lingers in every dark 
and shadowy place that she passes. Again it 
seems to move so quickly in pursuit of her, that 
for a few steps she hurries forward, expecting 
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every moment to feel the grasp of its hand upon 
her shoulder. 

At that period there lay between Bedstun and 
the sea a wide track of swampy ground ; and what 
now are enclosed and fertile grazing grounds, 
covered with the sleek and beautiful cattle of 
Devon, whose dark red coats contrast so pleasingly 
with the emerald green of their rich pasfcures, 
were then a wild uncultivated marsh, productiye 
only of numberless croaking frogs, that filled ttie 
night with their inharmonious concert, or peopled 
with troops of lively rabbits, that burrowed in the 
sandy belt between the shiogle and the plain. 
Across this flat ran a single narrow path, which 
led from the little town of Sedstun to a small 
seaport on the coast, consisting only of a few 
scattered fishermen's huts; and along this path 
Beatrice fearlessly took her way. 

When in conversation with her friend, the 
abbess, she had taken occasion once or twice to 
ask casually the nearest way from the convent 
to the shore, having always an idea lurking«in 
her mind that, should once more the former mys- 
terious summons be renewed, such knowledge 
might be of use to her. And now, profiting by 
the information she had thus gained, she felt 
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tx)letably certain that this was the way which had 
been described to her. Close behind her followed 
Hebe^ still pursued by the haunting fancy of that 
phantom shadow; for vainly did she strive to 
drive it away, either by sighing over the thought 
of Hubert's last embraces, or by smiling at the 
remembrance of the first pangs of jealousy which 
she had caused him, when one Sunday she had 
gazed during the whole hour of mass at young 
Marmaduke, another of the Baron's squires. Still, 
whether her thoughts were grave or gay, that im- 
portunate vision cast its shade over all. 

Onward, onward, over that dreary waste, sur- 
rounded by the croaking frogs, and beneath that 
dim starlight ; while the wind, which before had 
blown boisterously enough, now on this unshel- 
tered plain became almost a hurricane, rudely 
stirring amidst the folds of their robes, and seem- 
ing to desire to tear on one side the hoods which 
protected and concealed their faces, as if anxious 
to feast his stormy eyes upon the beauty which 
was concealed beneath them. And now they begin 
to hear in the distance a low murmuring soxmd, a 
sound that to the ear of Beatrice is like the voice of 
some old familiar friend ; a sound that full oft had 
lulled her infancy to sleep, and in childhood had 
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wooed her to lie awake and listen in fancy to tales 
which it told her of far-off coral isles, and pearly 
caves with bright golden-haired mermaids sitting 
amongst them ; that often had mingled with the 
tones of her lute, and formed a soft accompani- 
ment to Wilfred's earnest words and, whispered 
love. And soon that low murmur increased 
gradually to a loud roar, and they became aware 
they were drawing near to their destination. 
And, in truth, after proceeding onward a little 
further, they perceived before them a cluster of 
some dozen low cottages standing on a shingly 
beach, against which the waves of the ocean, now 
lashed to fury by the rising storm, broke violently 
with a continued monotonous, resounding noise. 

For some moments Beatrice stood mutely con- 
templating the scene, quite uncertain what 
future course to pursue, for not a single living 
creature seemed stirring on the shore ; and all, 
save the ever restless and unquiet ocean, appeared 
sunk in peaceful repose. But just as she was 
beginning rather to fear that her errand was likely 
<io be a fruitless one, she perceived a figure glid- 
ing silently from one of the neighbouring huts, 
which approached and laid its hand lightly on heir 
arm. 
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Although she was unable to discover the features 
of the person who was now approaching her, yet, as 
he drew nearer to her, and repeated in a low tone 
the words with which that mysterious missive 
concluded, viz. "The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light," she became 
certain, partly from her own secret feelings, and 
partly from recognising the voice and figure, that 
he was none other than the same old priest who 
had first appeared to her so strangely in the lonely 
burying-ground, and to whose teaching she had 
afterwards listened with such extraordinary in- 
terest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE CHAPEL. 



" Faintness constraineth me 
To measiure out my length on this cold bed." 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 

" And art thou come at length ? " said the old 
man to Beatrice. " Has at length the foolish virgin 
that slumbered been timely warned to hasten to 
the light ere it be too late ? But," he continued, 
suddenly pausing, and changing his tone, which 
had at first been one of half reproach, to one of 
surprise as he perceived Hebe, who drew back 
behind her mistress, "hast thou a companion 
with thee? Or," he added, with something of 
irony in his manner, " did thy woman's courage 
fail thee ? And wert thou forced to seek protec- 
tion in the company of a menial ? Beatrice 
de Brancecombe I Beatrice de Brancecombe I such 
weakness ill befits either thy present name or the 
one that some day thou shalt bear." 
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Considerably surprised, nay, almost startled, to 
hear her own name thus familiarly uttered by one 
with whom she had never but once before spoken in 
her life, on which occasion she felt certain that she 
had not revealed it to him, Beatrice hastened to 
reassure her companion on the subject of Hebe^ 
making known to him the drcumstance whidi 
had almost forced her company upon her, and 
concluding by a warm eulogium on the proved 
fidelity of her attendant, who, she declared, 
might be as firmly confided in as herself. 

". Trust not too much to the faith of any mortal," 
said the priest, solemnly ; *^ trust not too much. 
Thou little knowest how near that which is dearest 
to thee on earth may have heea to never being, 
because confiding virtue trusted too implicitly to 
the deceitful words of mortal affection." 

" What is dearest to me ! " said Beatrice, more 
and more astonished and troubled at his words. 
" And how know you*what is dearest to me ? " 

^' Think not, my daughter, to gather the fruit 
before the time ; else, perchance, that which thy 
curiosity now most desires would prove but gall 
and bitterness to thy ta^te. But let us not linger 
here, for time presses, and there are those who 
wait us." 
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So saying, and without vouchsafing to aflford 
any further information as to his very enigmatical 
words, he left her side, and, beckoning to her to 
follow, proceeded quickly forward. The path 
which they now began to traverse led up the side 
of a low hiU, covered with fern and the prickly 
furze down to the edge of the shingle, and which 
rose immediately behind the fishing village. For 
some distance the sid^ of the hill ran steep and 
parallel with the coast line, but about a mile to 
the west of the hamlet the face of the slope was 
broken by a precipitous cleft or gorge. The way 
was rough and narrow; nor was it any very easy 
task, in the present dim light, to avoid stumbling, 
or even slipping over the edge, as they moved 
along it ; and had Hubert been at Hebe's side, 
she would certainly have uttered a scream at 
every second step, but at present she felt con- 
siderably overawed by her mysterious guide, of 
whose real character she as yet remained in 
perfect ignorance, while at the same time she was 
partly reassured by the apparent calmness evinced 
by her mistress, and she therefore moved on in 
silence, though not without forming now and 
then a half-confessed wish that she was safely 
slumbering in her chamber within the convent 
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walls. For some time they proceeded onward in 
silence, without exchanging a single word, for they 
still continued to walk at a distance of several 
feet from each other. At length, as they began 
to enter the narrow gorge before mentioned, a 
light was seen to glimmer in the distance, towards 
which their guide immediately directed his steps. 
On a nearer approach this feeble ray grew 
brighter, and was found to issue from a small 
window in the side of a low building, the real 
character of which, in the present darkness, 
Beatrice was at first unable to determine. As she 
entered it, however, and gazed around, it became 
apparent that she was standing in a small ruined 
chapel, which, to judge from its appearance, had 
for a long time ceased to be used for the purposes 
of worship. The place was lit by three or four 
small lamps, which, although few and flickering, 
were nevertheless sufficient to light up the whole 
of the confined edifice, so that Beatrice could per- 
ceive that the gilded railings, which had once sur- 
rounded the shrine, were now broken down and 
scattered about in small pieces ; while the ground 
was covered with tufts of grass and wild flowers, 
which sprang up through the crevices in the floor, 
or thrust their way through chinks in the wall. 
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and formed over the greater part of the interior a 
soft and gaily-patterned carpet, that might have 
vied in splendour with the richest products of the 
loom, or might, still more aptly perhaps, be com- 
pared to the bright and variously tinted pavement 
of a skilfully wrought mosaic. On the altar 
itself the sparrow had literally found herself a 
nest for her young, whose twittering voices were 
heard where once pealed forth the solemn anthem. 
And in the niches around, rudely carved figures 
of saints, before which had once probably been 
poured out the prayers of frequent worshippers, 
and on which had been hung the garlands of the 
devout, now appeared even more strange and 
grotesque than the fantastic and very primitive 
chisel of the artist had wrought them, and looked 
forth with their grim stone visages stained by the 
rains that had trickled down upon them from the 
broken roof, and mutilated by the hand of time. 

But very soon the attention of Beatrice was 
diverted from noticing these peculiarities in the 
chapel itself to the observation of those who were 
there assembled. These were much few^ in 
number than those whom, on a former similar 
occasion, she had seen gathered together, being in 
all not more than twenty. In those days, when 
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the torch of Reform, but just lit amid the dark- 
ness of the middle ages by the daring hand of 
Wycliffe, struggled with difficulty forth from 
among the deadly vapours of superstition and 
bigotry which threatened to eclipse and destroy 
its rising and as yet uncertain light ; and when 
the mere name of such a heresy was looked upon 
by the church as that of some hithei'to unheard- 
of monster, whose powers, although but imper- 
fectly understood, were not the less to be crushed 
in the bud, it may well be supposed that so 
hated and half-developed a faith found but few 
followers even in the most populous cities ; and in 
a country so thinly inhabited as was the neigh- 
bourhood of Eedstun at that period, their num- 
bers were naturally still less. Of these, also, there 
would be frequently several who would find it, 
either from fear of discovery or from some other 
reason, often impossible to be present at these 
secret meetings, which were generally held in 
some solitary place removed from the dwellings 
of men ; and it is therefore little to be wondered 
at that their assemblies should frequently de- 
crease in number. Some of these persons, who 
now stood around Beatrice, still kept their coun- 
tenances concealed; but others, apparently con- 
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sidering themselves to be in the presence of 
friends, had removed all covering &om their faces, 
so that she was perfectly able to observe them. 
Very various, although so few in number, were 
the features now presented to her view; some 
were those of grave, thoughtful-looking men, 
whose souls seemed entirely set upon the pur- 
pose for which they had come together, — men that 
would have counted as nought the stake and the 
faggot in comparison with adherence to the faith 
which they held ; some were those of persons who 
as yet appeared hardly to know fully what had 
drawn them to that place, and in whose breasts 
the most active curiosity seemed to be stirring ; 
some were those of delicate women, who, ap- 
parently forgetful of every danger, had changed 
their bodily weakness into strength, their natural 
fear into heroic courage, and among these latter 
Beatrice was peculiarly struck by the appearance 
of a pale young mother, who, to judge from her 
dress, belonged to the lower ranks of society, and 
who vainly endeavoured to screen with her scanty 
robe from the chilling wind the infant that lay 
half wailing on her breast. 

But not very long could Beatrice devote her 
attention to the observation of her companions. 
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Immediately on their entrance their guide had 
motioned to herself and Hebe to seat themselves, 
beneath a small window, on a bench that was still 
left in the chapel, with which mute command 
they had readily complied, for both were some- 
what weary. He himself had then proceeded to 
the centre of the edifice, and ascending the few 
steps which led up to the ruined altar, had com- 
menced, in a loud and clear voice, which instantly 
engaged the ears of all his listeners, to read out a 
few verses of scripture. After which, in a strain 
of the most strong and impassioned eloquence, he 
had begun to set forth those reformed doctrines 
which he advocated, stirring the very soul within 
all who heard him, and carrying in all his words 
such evidence of his own deep conviction of their 
truthfulness, that as long as he spoke every mind 
felt irresistibly forced to bend before him, and to 
yield, as it were almost by necessity, to such un- 
usual and commanding power, when, just as the 
flame of enthusiasm burned the brightest in every 
heart, just as every mind was, for a time at least, 
prepared joyfully to confess itself a convert, there 
suddenly appeared before the startled eyes of 
Beatrice, and apparently stretched over her shoul- 
der a long black arm, which, after waving rapidly 
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tbree times so close to her face as almost to 
touch it, as suddenly vanished. So much was she 
amazed by this incident, and so completely free 
from all trace of any human creature, when she 
rose and looked round, was the space behind her, 
that for a moment she almost felt inclined to be- 
lieve that this spectral apparition had been but 
the production of her own fancy. But in an in- 
stant the scream of Hebe, and the extraordinary 
diange observable in all around, convinced her 
that the vision, whatever it might have been, had 
been seen by other eyes besides her own. 

Instantaneously the preacher stopped in the 
midst of one x)f his most soul-stirring sentences; 
instantaneously every face in the chapel was once 
more concealed ; instantaneously every light was 
extinguished ; and almost before they were aware 
of it, the two astonished and half-bewildered 
damsels found themselves standing in the starlight 
without, with their former guide between them, 
who had hurried them forth. 

** Fly hence, fly hence," he said, in a low tone, 
to Beatrice ; ^^ warning has been given us of some 
unknown danger, which renders this place no 
longer safe for us. Yet fear not," he added, in a 
more encouraging tone, ^^no harm shall come 
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nigh thee. For thou shalt lire to be the motiifir 
of a race of heroes, and mistress of the fiEdrest 
castle that swift-flowing Exe passes in his south- 
ward course. Therefore fear not, but be bold* 
Yet may we not linger, for it were dangerous for 
so many of us to be seen together, and I cannot 
accompany thee. Farewell, then, till some leas 
dangerous day. And till then be my blessing 
with thee." 

So saying, he pressed her hand warmly, and 
before she could utter a single word, he had glided 
away from her side. 

The first thought that came distinctly before 
the mind of Beatrice, as she began to recover 
&om the state of bewilderment into which the 
late rapid succession of events had thrown her, 
was that of curiosity to know what had become of 
those who had been so lately her companions. 
Filled, therefore, with this idea, she cast a hurried 
glance around, and in the imperfect light indis- 
tinctly perceived three or four dark figures, all 
moving in different directions. As their number 
was so small, she concluded that the others, more 
rapid in their movements, had already disappeared* 
Her next feeling was that of extreme wonder, da 
she recalled the extraordinary and unaocountaible 
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knowledge of herself, and of all concerning her, 
evinced by him who had so recently left her. But 
as she stood engaged in these reflections, forgetful 
for the moment of her present situation, she was 
speedily recalled to a recollection of it by Hebe, 
whose terror — which, since the scream she had 
given in the chapel, had remained unexpressed — 
was now becoming garrulous. 

"Oh! my lady, my lady," she cried, "what 
could have been the mischief-working spirit which 
found its way into your brain, tempting you to 
wander forth like this by midnight to hear yon 
half-crazy old wizard rave about a new sun which 
he had just seen rise, as if one were not sufficient 
for him ? — and about a hundred other things just as 
improbable, which neither I nor any other decent 
Christian could comprehend, until the evil one 
himself, whom I suppose he was all the time en- 
deavouring to raise, choosing to make his appear- 
ance, he runs away in a fright merely at the sight 
of one of his arms, and leaves us standing here 
miles away from home, without a single Mend 
near us. : Oh ! holy saints and martyrs defend us ; 
little did I dream on what an errand I was coming 
forth to-night!" 

Bather amused than otherwise at the somewhat 
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confused idea formed by Hebe of the doctrines 
which she had lately been hearing expounded^ yet 
at the same time reminded by her words of the 
necessity that was upon them for immediate ac- 
tion, Beatrice managed to re-assure as best she 
could her terrified companion. And then moving, 
as formerly, in advance, they proceeded down the 
narrow path which they had before ascended, and 
following it they reached in a short time in safety 
the little fishing hamlet already mentioned, thanks 
either to the good guidance of the mistress, or to 
the invocations which her attendant ceased not to 
address to every saint in the calendar. But as 
soon as they had passed this spot, and were once 
more upon the tract of marshy ground which lay 
between it and Eedstun, Beatrice, to her no small 
dismay, found it impossible, either on account of 
the increased darkness, which had grown yet more 
dense, or from her slight knowledge of the locality, 
to hit upon the homeward path. Being, however, 
desirous not needlessly to increase the terror of 
her companion, who now began from time to time 
to declare herself incapable of proceeding any 
further, and trusting that she should soon recover 
the track, she still continued to jadvance, but 
changing constantly her direction^ in hopes that 
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die might thus before long attain her object. But 
in vain did she move from right to left through 
the swampy ground, her perplexity increased by 
the driving rain, which, after long threatening, 
the sky had now begun to pour down in torrents. 
Vainly, too, did Hebe continue her pious ejacula- 
tions. Nowhere could they find the slightest 
trace of the path they sought. And, at last, 
despairing of ever being able unaided to extricate 
herself from her present difficulties, Beatrice 
turned back, with the intention, if possible, of 
gaining the little hamlet which she had but 
lately left. But, although such was her design, 
there seemed at present very little prospect of her 
even commencing to put it into execution. For 
some time Hebe, whose frame was not supported 
by that courageous spirit which animated her 
mistress, had been well nigh sinking beneath the 
united pressure of fatigue and terror, which was 
every moment threatening to overpower her ; and 
now that she began to perceive the increased dif- 
ficulties which surrounded them, she immediately 
gave up herself and her companion as entirely 
lost. All self-command forsook her, and yielding 
to her fears and weariness, she exclaimed in a 
tone of despair : ^* And must, then, the daughter 
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of the De Brancecombes perish thus ? " And wifli 
these words on her lips, which proved that even 
at this perilous moment the danger of her mistress 
was her diief care, she fell senseless at the feet of 
the latter. 

This event, as may well be supposed, increased 
in no small degree the embarrassment of Beatrice. 
She now found herself standing at midnight in the 
midst of the ruthless storm on a lonely marsh ; 
with a fainting companion, to whom, as long as 
she stayed near her, she was unable to administer 
any of those remedies which her condition re- 
quired; but whom nevertheless it might be dan- 
gerous to leave, partly on account of her helpless 
state, and still more from the impossibility which 
she would ahnost certainly experience on her 
return of discovering the place where she had left 
her. But it was not at all in accordance with the 
character of Beatrice to stand inactive at the 
moment of danger, while any hope remained of 
struggling against the difficulties which sur- 
rounded her. She had already, as we have seen, 
successfully wrestled, as it were, with impend- 
ing death, in her desperate encounter with the ill- 
£Etted Leonora de Mohun. Nor was it likely that 
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her courage would fail her in the present emer- 
gency; for though wearied and half exhausted 
with that night's fatigue, yet the same courage 
was still strong within her. She therefore now 
began to consider by what means she might 
render it possible to herself to return to the 
exact spot where her attendant lay, if she de- 
parted to seek for assistance. After some little 
consideration, she at length hit upon an expedient 
which, though hazardous, was the only one she 
could devise. There having suspended to her 
girdle a bag filled with numberless skeins of wool, 
which she had been that evening using in the 
execution of a piece of tapestry on which she 
was at work ; this, in the haste of her depjtrture 
at night from the convent, she had altogether for- 
gotten to remove from her person. Drawing 
forth one of these skeins, she tied it firmly to the 
girdle of the still insensible damsel, and then 
began to move unhesitatingly forward in the direc- 
tion in 'which she believed the fishing village 
lay, always holding the thread in her hand, and 
intending, as soon as it was completely unwound, 
to fasten another to it. By this device she 
hoped to keep up a constant line of communica- 
tion between herself and her unfortimate at- 
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tendant, following which she trusted to be able 
to regain the place where she had left her. 

Her endeavours to reach the hamlet were, how- 
ever, for some time unsuccessful, for she still con- 
tinued to move wearily forward across that dreary, 
and, as to her it seemed, endless plain, in the 
midst of a ceaseless driving storm ; until her 
heart began almost to sink within her, and she 
felt half inclined to cast Herself down in despair 
by the way, and to await without further exertion 
whatever fate might bring upon her. But then 
she remembered to what discoveries the knowledge 
of her departure from the convent would lead, and 
how perilous these would prove to her friends the 
reformers. Eenerved by the thought, she breathed 
a silent but earnest prayer to the Protector of the 
weak who trust in Him, and again exertedherself to 
proceed. Then the idea would cross her : suppose 
that frail thread, on which, perchance, the life of her 
faithful attendant and early friend literally hung, 
should break ? Suppose, even if she should suc- 
ceed in gaining assistance, she should find it im- 
possible to retrace her steps by so precarious a 
guide? What might not then be the fate of 
Hebe, thus left exposed in her present condition 
to all the fury of that midnight storm? What 
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might not be the consequences to herself if forced 
to return to the convent without her ? Then she 
would begin to upbraid herself with her own 
folly in ever setting forth on so rash an expe- 
dition ; and almost immediately would these up- 
braidings, in their turn, be stopped by the voice of 
the preacher, which seemed again to be repeating 
in her ears, in full and clear tones, that^ in com- 
parison with the faith he taught, all peril should 
be held as nothing. 

But what is this against which her arm sudr 
denly strikes with considerable violence; and 
which, as if she had come in contact with some 
stone in which lay concealed the seeds of fire, 
sends forth at her touch a bright ray of li^iit ; 
while at the same time she becomes aware of a 
low and melodious sound near her? Pausing, 
she begins to examine the object against which 
her arm had struck, and to her great delist ahe 
discovers it to be the shutter of a small window, 
which, yielding to her touch, soon opens so fisur as 
to enable her to hear the following words sung by 
a sweet female voice : — 

" Glory to thee, my God ; glory and grace 
Stream from thy throne on each desolate place : 
Glory to thee, my Qt)d, glory to thee I 
The doads burst asmider: the day-spriog is free.** 
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And now having pushed the shutter gently 
aside, she is able to see the apartment within^ 
where, to her no small surprise and pleasure, she 
perceives sitting by a few smouldering embers, 
with her chUd slumbering in a cradle at her feet, 
that very young mother whose appearance in the 
mined chapel had so much interested her. Secure 
that she would immediately receive from her 
whatever assistance she had it in her power to 
render, if she only reminded her of the strong 
bond of imion which knit them together, she 
tapped gently at the shutter. Startled at the 
sound, the young mother looked hurriedly towards 
the window with an expression of half-awakened 
alarm upon her face, but very soon was she re- 
assured by the sweet tones of Beatrice's voice, as 
she bade her fear not, but come forth to one who, 
like herself, had beheld that light which was to 
drive away the darkness of ages. Considerably 
surprised, yet at the same time perfectly compre- 
hending her meaning, the woman delayed not a 
moment, but going to the door of her cottage^ 
admitted without hesitation the stranger. As soon 
as she had entered, Beatrice made known to her 
poor but kind hostess the manner in which she had 
lost her way^ as also the condition in which she 
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had left her companion, and concluded with a re- 
quest that she would accompany her, and aid her 
in rendering some assistance to Hebe. 

The woman, with the utmost readiness, con- 
sented to comply with this demand ; and when, 
whilst she hastily arrayed herself in her mantle, 
Beatrice spoke of the fury of the storm without, 
she replied sadly, that now she feared it not, since 
already such a storm had robbed her of what was 
dearest to her in life. For scarcely two moons 
after she had entered that house as a bride, she 
had stood a widow on the sea-shore, weeping over 
the corpse of her drowned husband. Not scant or 
cold was the sympathy with which Beatrice 
listened to this simple and brief, though touching 
tale. Yet still at the present moment her own 
anxiety was too lu-gent to permit of her giving 
any lengthened expression to it ; and, therefore, 
as soon as her companion was prepared, they 
issued forth together, the mother carefully closing 
the door, and casting one anxious glance towards 
her sleeping child. 

The rain had now ceased, and the sky had once 
more grown clearer, so that there was sufficient 
light to guide their steps, and to permit of their 
seeing any object at a short distance from them. 
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For some little time Beatrice foimd it perfectly 
possible to follow the thread, the course of which 
at first was smooth and imbroken, so that she 
almost began to hope that her hazardous enter- 
prise was about to come to a happy termination ; 
but unfortunately these hopes were destined (as 
might have been supposed from the frail nature of 
her guide) very speedily to be snapped. At the 
very moment when expectations of her success were 
strongest, the thread suddenly came to an end. 
In vain did she, together with her companion, 
stoop down and examine careftdly the ground in 
the prevailing darkness, sullying her delicate 
fingers with the wet swampy earth; nowhere 
could they recover the end of the thread. Though 
all their endeavours proved useless, they still con- 
tinued their search for the unfortunate Hebe, and 
for this purpose traversed the extent of the marsh 
for some distance roimd; Beatrice moving on 
hurriedly in advance, in a state of the utmost 
perturbation, and followed by her companion, who 
ceased not to second her efforts, but without the 
slightest success. 

At length, when they had for some time con- 
tinued this fruitless search, the heart of Beatrice 
began to sink from despair ; and because it was im- 
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poBsible to guess what had really become of Hebe^ 
fancy ceased not to bring before her mind cala- 
mities the most impossible. ^^ Could she/' at last 
suggested her companion^ as she listened to her 
despairing words^ ^^ have come to herseK during 
your absence, and commenced her homeward way 
alone ? " This hope^ although a slight one, some- 
what reassured Beatrice^ and she consented to re- 
turn with the young widow to her house ; where, 
after having for a short time reposed herself, she 
again set forward on her return to the convent, 
under the direction, for a short distance, of her 
friendly guide. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE CABOUSE. ' 

** Blithe was the life we led — 
Many the sonla that fled — 
Many the hearts that bled — 
By our stem orders.*' 

LONGinBLLOW. 

Vest much would it startle us if at certain 
periods of our existence we could see portrayed 
in a magic mirror events which, although at 
that moment we ourselves have not the slightest 
idea of them, will nevertheless, together with the 
actors in them, exercise the most important in- 
fluence for weal or woe upon our own lives. In 
such an enchanted glass might yon bright rose- 
bud of beauty, whose clear blue eyes, destined 
one day to be the guiding star to many a crowded 
hall, are still employed in conning the first rules 
of a Crerman grammar, behold in some dark abode 
of vice the first throw of the dice that woke the 
spirit of the gambler in the breast of him who 
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one day shall win her heart, and then rend it with 
unspeakable agony. There might the mother, who 
gazes with delight on the soldier-like bearing of her 
gallant boy, see the construction, in some foreign 
arsenal, of the death-pregnant shell that on the 
distant battle-field shall shatter that form of manly 
beauty which she now so fondly cherishes. There 
might a nation behold the, as yet, slumbering 
flame of ambition roused by some school emula- 
tion in the breast of the boy, who in future years 
shall guide triumphantly the helm of state 
amid the storms that surround her or electrify 
with the thunder of his eloquence her listening 
senate. There might we all behold things equally 
interesting to us, but that Almighty wisdom 
knows that the sight of them is neither necessary 
nor good for man ; and therefore has drawn be- 
tween us and them an impenetrable veil. Yet 
if into this mirror the eyes of Beatrice de Brance- 
combe could have looked at the moment when 
she stepped forth from the sheltering walls of 
the cloister, could have beheld those who sat 
within the ancestral halls of De Mohim, and 
could have heard their words, she might pro- 
bably, although her onward step would have been 
less bold and firm, have received a warning that 
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would have saved her from many a calamity as 
yet undreamed of. 

But though such knowledge is not permitted 
to her, it is not so with us; for we hold in our 
hand the "all-commanding magic wand" of 
fancy, before one wave of which the gates of the 
proud Lord of Eedstun will throw themselves 
open, and admit us to view all that is passing 
within. There sat on that evening, about three 
hours before midnight, within the spacious ban- 
queting hall of the castle, Sir Eichard de Mohun 
himself, and opposite to him our old acquaint- 
ance Sir Ealph de Sulac, his ancient companion 
in many a lawless riot. The appearance of the 
former of these individuals, who now for the first 
time comes personally before our notice, was in 
truth not at all such as to prepossess or to attract 
the eye of any. observer. His person was large 
and unwieldy, with a countenance the heavy, 
coarse features of which awakened in the mind of 
the spectator none of that feeling of pain for the 
evil passions and the life of habitual licentious- 
ness that had still more deformed them, which 
almost involuntarily was experienced by those 
who gazed on the still handsome and once in- 
tellectual face of his companion. Nor did this 
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exterior do the slightest injustice to his real chi^ 
racter. Sir Bichard de Mohun was a thorough 
heartless libertine, whose whole long existence^ 
for he was now about seventy, had been one un- 
broken course of the most nnrest^ined license of 
every kind, and whose mind, which naturally 
never could have been raised above the most- 
ordinary mediocrity, had now, from the constant 
practice of the most d^rading vice?, sunk fyr 
below the intelligence of the noble hound who 
lay stretched on his hearth or the gallant steed 
who bore him in the chase. But although so 
great was the diflference between their intellectual 
qualifications, this difference in no way hindered 
the most friendly intercourse from existing between 
the Lord of Bedstun and Sir Balph, who, if 
mentally his superior, in no way yielded to him 
the palm in proficiency in every kind of evil; 
and therefore, as there subsisted in this respect 
so strong a similarity in their characters, there 
had been a constant commimication kept up in 
former days between the Castle of Bedstun and 
Forest Keep, before Sir Balph de Sulac departed 
for that long sojourn in foreign parts his return 
from which was noticed in a former part of our 
itoty* This intercourse, however gratifying to 
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those chiefly concerned in it, was nevertheless 
far from being productive of agreeable results 
to their neighbours. There existed not a single 
unprotected individual within several miles of 
their respective abodes that did not regard with 
dread the mere name of these lawless yet puis- 
sant nobles, and many was the wealthy yeoman 
that had learned to lament the superabundance 
of his herds or the beauty of his daughter, either 
of which was certain to attract their ungovemed 
desires, and to draw upon his peaceful home the 
encroaching hand of their unjust aggression. At 
that period there was not in the law any power 
sufficiently potent to protect the weak against the 
strong ; and every feudal baron was a species of 
petty tyrant in his own castle. Very frequently,, 
therefore, in past years, the two cavaliers had 
spent whole nights in these marauding expedi- 
tions without receiving from any one effectual 
opposition, scouring the country round attended 
by their lawless followers, and carrying off alike 
bright gold, sleek cattle, and fair maidens. Then 
returning home, they would pass whole dajrs in 
debauchery and riot of every kind. But through- 
out the whole course of their friendship, if friend- 
ship it may be called, Sir Balph de Sulac had 
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taken good care to turn his intellectual superiority 
to his own profit by gradually obtaining a species 
of power over the inferior mind of his companion; 
so that very often Sir Eichard de Mohun had 
been little more than a tool in his hands. 

The manner in which in former days he had 
made use of this power we may easily understand 
from the case of the wretched Leonora de Mohun. 
This unfortunate lady was the natural daughter 
of Sir Eichard, but happening to take the fancy 
of the Lord of Forest Keep, he had not scrupled 
to persuade her father to deliver her up to him, 
and to carry her ofif with him to his own castle, 
where her mind gave way before his coarse and 
dishonourable conduct, and she became the me- 
lancholy maniac we have seen her. 

Sir Eichard de Mohun, like his companion, had 
also been himself some time absent from. his an- 
cestral castle, to which he had only returned the 
previous day; and it may therefore be very easily 
supposed, when we remember the connection that 
formerly existed between them, that on the present 
occasion, the first time of their meeting after so 
long a separation, the two ancient comrades must 
have been fully employed in recalling the memo- 
ries of bygone years, and of bygone exploits per- 
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formed together. The apartment in which they 
were now seated was a vast hall, exhibiting none 
of those traces of former luxury and splendour 
which so peculiarly characterised everything about 
the Castle of Forest Keep. The walls were covered 
with no rich hangings, but we;re adorned merely 
by brightly burnished weapons of war and the 
chase, many of which were of the most primitive 
form. Huge rude-shapen battle-axes, long and 
heavy spears, which had been wielded by De Mo- 
huns of a past age, hanging side by side with the 
waving plume and glittering corselet of the pre- 
sent lord ; and thus forming a species of family 
chronicle which more fully attested the antiquity 
and prowess of the race than the most elaborately 
emblazoned page of heraldry. The furniture also 
of the hall was of the coarsest and commonest 
kind, consisting chiefly of rude unpolished seats 
of oak, which at some distant period had been 
.hewed from the massive sides of the mightiest 
monarchs of the forest ; while a long table of the 
same material' traversed the apartment from end 
to end. At the top of this table, which was 
covered with the reinains of the evening meal, of 
which they had been just partaking, sat opposite 
each other at the present moment the Lord of 
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Bedstun and his guest^ each with a massive goblet 
before him, filled to the brim with generous canary. 
These they frequently replenished from a large 
pitcher of the same liquor that stood between 
them. 

Although the daylight had now long departed, 
yet at present, either from the negUgence of the 
domestics, or from some peculiar fancy of their 
master, not a single lamp had been lit in the hall, 
and the place was illuminated only by the fitful 
blaze sent forth from ihree or four pine logs which 
were burning on the hearth, and which cast a 
ruddy glow over the sensual countenance and 
scanty grey hairs of Sir Eichard, who sat full in 
its light, and lent a peculiar brightness to those 
arms which hung near it ; while the other cavalier, 
who sat at the further side of the table, and the 
rest of the apartment, remained in comparative 
darkness. 

*^ I pray thee, old comrade," said Sir Bichard, 
with a yawn, after the silence of a few moments, 
which had followed a conversation concerning 
long past dap ; ^^ I pray thee, if thou canst^ help 
a little along old time to-night, who seems to 
be moving confoundedly slowly, by telling some- 
what of thy foreign traveL" 
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" In good truth," replied De Sulac, speaking in 
the abstracted tone of one whose mind is com- 
pletely engaged in his own thoughts^ and who 
therefore takes but little interest in any question 
put to him ; '^ in good truth, I know not that I 
have aught to tell. The world is the same every- 
where, and the devil has as many children in one 
country as another." 

" Now, by the soul of my great grandmother I 
who, I ^doubt not, was a dame eminent for her 
piety, I think thy memory must be grown some- 
what drowsy, for surely so gallant a cavalier as 
thou art never passed so long a time without 
some adventure. But if thou desirest a given 
theme to speak upon, tell me a little what the 
women and the wine are like in those lands, for 
those are two subjects on which thou wert always 
wont to speak well." 

'*The wine," said De Sulsbc, in the same absent 
tone as before, *^ was, as far as I know " 

" But the women, man, the women," cried his 
companion, interrupting him. " Why, what in the 
devil's name is become of thy gallantry ?" 

" The women," said Sir Ealph, shaking oflf by 
a strong effort his thoughtful mood, and all at 
once speaking with considerable animation, ^ the 
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women axe superb, real types of beauty ; dark 
flashing eyes, which attract at the same moment 
that they disdain you; glossy tresses that mock 
the raven's wing, lofty arched brows, and full rosy 
lips that you scarcely look upon without desiring 
to sip nectar from them." 

"Have they ? " asked the old libertine, speak- 
ing in such a tone as an old mastiff, if the gift 
'■ of speech were conferred upon him, might be 
supposed to use when, sitting outside the door of 
a butcher's shop, he heard a description of the 
tempting viands within it. 

" Wherefore, De Sulac, didst thou not bring 
home a whole cargo of these houris? Why, I 
would have taken half of them off thy hands at 
once. But," he added, "I marvel much that thy 
i fancy still holds to brunettes ; I deemed," and as 
he said this he laughed aloud, " that thou hadst 
had so fine a specimen of dark eyes and black 
tresses for the last twenty years in thy own family 
circle, that by this time thou wouldst be desirous 
of beauty of a somewhat fairer cast." 

" Perchance, my noble friend," said De Sulac, 
laying a slightly ironical stress on the adjective 
as he spoke ; " perchance my taste scarcely enjoys 
that peculiar Protean hue for which yours is so 
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remarkable, and which, haply, makes you mis- 
judge me." 

"Now, beshrew me," exclaimed De Mohun, 
without seeming to observe the last remark of 
his companion, or the tone in which it was uttered ; 
" beshrew me, if your conduct towards the ac- 
cursed she-fiend, Inez de Grarva, was not always 
far past my comprehension. How she used to 
storm and rage, more like a caged tigress than 
anything else, whenever you had the kindness to 
bring a fair companion home to keep her com- 
pany ; while you stood by listening to her with a 
calmness that would have done honour to the 
mildest saint in paradise. But what ha^ now 
become of her ? If she still exists, I should guess 
that her face has grown as hard and expressionless 
as the grey walls of the castle." 

"That question the devil himself can best 
answer," muttered Sir Balph between his teeth, 
while an expression of peculiar maKgnity passed 
over his countenance; but speedily recovering 
himself, he replied aloud, though somewhat drily : 
"The last time I beheld her, she appeared in 
tolerable health ; though, in truth, grown some- 
thing hard-favoured." 

After this last observation there once more 
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ensued a pause of some moments, during which 
time there passed over the features of Sir Balph 
de Sulac a succession of the most varied expres- 
sions^ bringing to the mind of the observer the 
idea of one who is mentally agitated by some 
strong internal conflict 

" Yes," he murmured, at length, to himseli^ ^' so 
must it be ; there is no other means of winning 
her. And if I desire to gather so lofty and so 
fair a flower, I must not reck, since no other 
stepping stone is near, setting my foot on the 
back of a swine to reach it." 

*' De Mohun," he continued, aloud, while he 
looked fixedly at him, " are you prepared to stand 
my friend?" 

" Am I prepared to stand your friend, ask you ? 
Ay, marry, that I anu Only say in what maimer 
I can assist you; and did you require of me to 
follow you in an expedition against the king of all 
the giants, or to carry oflf the fairies' queen, I 
would willingly comply." 

" Nay, it is no such very impracticable enterptiae 
in which I require your aid. It is but to help me 
in winning my bride." 

"In winning your bride ? In winning your 
bride?" cried the Lord of Bedstim, springing 
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from his seat in unfeigned surprise. ^^ Balph de 
Sulac, tied for life to one woman, why, think the^ 
inan, what thou art saying I I suspect the fumes 
of the wine have reached thy brain." 

" Pardon me," said De Sulac, quietly, repressing 
with some difficulty the irritation which he felt at 
the tone used by his companion, " but I have long 
ago both thought and determined. And since, 
perchance, this is more my affair than yours, you 
will permit me to remain in my first resolution." 

** Now, by all the rosy lips that mine have ev&t 
pressed, and they have been tolerably numerous 
in their time, if this is not a stranger thing to me 
than] it would be to listen to the celebration of 
mass, which I am not aware that I have done 
since I was christened. The Castle of Forest 
Keep, which formerly never had less than a dozen 
young beauties in it, who were usually changed 
every month, to be presided over by one stem, 
haughty lady, whom one will be scarcely allowed 
to gaze upon ! Balph de Sulac, Balph de 
Sulac, such a thing is simply impossible ! " 

'^ And yet I declare that it is not only possible, 
but will very soon be ; for I now love one, and 
one alone." 

'^Nay, now that thou hast begun to talk of 
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exclusive love, like a maiden in her teens, I will 
give up reasoning with thee, for thou canst be 
nothing less than bewitched ; but what the spell 
may be which thus has bound thee, I am at the 
present completely at a loss to divine." 

" A spell to which, I guess, thou hast yielded 
often enough, — a bright glance and a silvery 
laugh," replied De Sulac, endeavouring to smile, 
although in reality he was considerably chagrined 
on account of those words of real feeling which 
he had allowed to escape him; and which had 
elicited his friend's last observation. 

" But how, in the foul fiend's name, is it pos- 
sible that I can advance you in the good graces 
of the lady of your love, unless she be some 
pretty peasant, the cherry-lipped and rosy-cheeked 
daughter of a stalwart yeoman my vassal ? And 
in truth," he added, while something of a mali- 
cious smile lit up his sensual countenance, ^^in 
truth, if such is the case, I admire much the 
discretion of your choice, since perchance the 
eagle that has tarnished his plumage had better 
seek the humble cushat for his mate than the 
stately swan, who might fear contamination for 
her snowy wing from his approach." 

The slighting tone of this last observation could 
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not fail very considerably to ruffle the haughty 
temper of De Sulac; and had it not been that 
at the present moment any open rupture be- 
tween himself and the Lord of Eedstun would 
very much have impeded his designs, the latter 
most probably would have experienced no very 
light proofs of his displeasure ; for his lip qui- 
vered, and his hand involuntarily sought the hilt 
of his sword. Almost immediately, however, re- 
collecting himself, he repressed, as far as possible, 
these indignant feelings, and contented himself 
with saying, in a tone expressive of considerable 
irony : " Surely Sir Bichard de Mohun may rest 
convinced that his friend will not derogate from 
his rank, since he has given him in his own person 
so bright an example of all that best befits his 
noble station. It were in truth a pity if he did 
not imitate him. But," he proceeded, *^ let us no 
longer trifle. Your question concerning the 
manner in which you can aid me touched pre- 
cisely on the point of which I desire to speak. 
Tell me, what influence do you possess amongst 
your veiled neighbours in the convent yonder ? " 

" Blows the wind, then, in that quarter ? It is, 
I suppose, some fair saint you adore. My in- 
fluence with the Lady Abbess is tolerably strong 
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in tsruth. But I know not that I could with im- 
punity entice from her fold one of her tender 
charges." 

**Nav, it is no tame sleek convent lamb that I 
seek, who has been lured within the pale of the 
cloister with the promise of wholesome fodder, 
and then has been given the empty husks of de- 
votion to feed upon, while the Church shears its 
golden fleece ; but a yoimg mountain fawn, who 
has strayed in amongst the consecrated herd for a 
time, and who is as free from all trammels of 
vows as the wind that blows across her purple 
hills. She whom I love is no shorn and professed 
nun." 

*^She is, then, merely a temporary visitor in 
the convent, and inhabits that part of the building 
set apart for strangers? This somewhat alters 
the matter. But tell me," he added, once more 
smiling malevolently, ** does she long as ard«itly 
for your embraces as you for hers ? Or is this 
bright flame at present a solitary fire in thine own 
breast ? " 

" That," said De Sulac, impatiently, " concerns 
for the present neither of us. Aid me to win 
her, and your curiosity shall then be gratified.** 

*^ St. Mary I " muttered De Mohun to himself. 
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*' if it does not concern thee, I know not whom 
it does concern. But proceed," he added aloud, 
** and unfold to me the whole of this tale of won- 
drous passion." 

Thus invoked. Sir Balph immediately began to 
make known to his very worthy confidant the 
feet, which doubtless the reader has long sus- 
pected, of his desire to win the love of Beatrice 
de Brancecombe. To this avowal he then added a 
partial relation of certain circumstances which it 
is at present unnecessary to mention, and which 
had at first awakened in his mind the idea of this 
union; and how afterwards, when he had seen 
Beatrice, that idea had become a settled purpose, 
which had grown to be the main object of his life. 
Throughout, however, the whole of this narration, 
he took good care to use such words as should 
only convey to his companion a very imperfect 
notion of the all-absorbing passion which in 
reality burnt within him ; touching very lightly 
on the subject of his love, and making it appear, 
as far as possible, that interested motives chiefly 
now influenced his conduct. The fact was that, 
although at the present moment he found the 
Lord of Eedstun a very useful accomplice, yet so 
great was the secret contempt with which he had 
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always regarded him, in spite of their long inti- 
macy, that he was far from desiring to confide to 
him his real feelings. In these revelations, and 
in discussing the future projects of De Sulac, 
which his companion confessed himself not only 
very willing but very able to assist in furthering, 
time passed swiftly on. The two friends were 
still sitting in their former position when the bell 
of the neighbouring convent, faintly heard amid 
the roaring of the wind without, as it proclaimed 
the hour of complines, warned them that it was 
already past midnight. 

^^May the devil," cried the Lord of Bedstun, 
starting from his seat, " carry off at once the 
whole of yonder cloister of sour, wrinkled-£sM^ 
old hags; together with missals, breviaries and all: 
And may he have much joy with them! For 
before a man can well empty his half-dozen 
flagons, that cursed sound begins telling us the 
advance of time, when, if it was not for that, one 
might sit from sunset to daybreak, and never 
know aught concerning the hour until the morn- 
ing light shone upon one." 

*^To judge from the noise of the storm,** ob- 
served the other, *' there might be a legion of 
spirits at least on the move to-night. . But 
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hark! what are those sounds in the corridor 
without?" 

As he spoke, there came to their ears an indis- 
tinct noise as of two people engaged in altera 
cation ; nor were they long in distinguishing one 
of these voices to be that of old Michael Brand, 
the cellarer, who, as they well knew, generally 
watched, or rather, supposing himself to be 
watching, slept in his post near the buttery, until 
the always somewhat prolonged revels of his lord 
were ended. 

"Now, by the holy rood I" they heard him 
exclaim, ^' I am no cellarer of Eedstun Castle if I 
admit any such crazy priest as thou art to the 
presence of my master to-night." ^^And I tell 
thee, man," replied another voice, ^^ that I want 
neither thee nor thy master ; nor do I desire to 
see even the tip of thy red nose again, if thou 
wilt let me pass. Therefore stand aside, or thou 
wilt repent of this obstinacy. What ! thou wilt 
not mend thy courtesy," continued the same voice 
after a moment's pause ; " then, by St. Dunstan, 
I must teach thee." 

These words were immediately followed by a 
sound which resembled that made by a sack of 
wheat falling on the ground. Then came a peal 
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of boisterous laughter, and then hurried steps in 
the corridor. And scarcely a moment had elapsed 
before the door of the hall was thrown open, and 
the figure of a priest hurriedly entered, bearing 
in his arms what appeared, in the present imper- 
fect light that prevailed in the apartment, to be a 
large bundle of something black, which he placed 
carefully on the ground, and then turned towards 
De Sulac 
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CHAPTER XI. 

■ THE MISTAKE. 

" Yet is she now in more perplexitie, 
Left in the hand of that same Paynim bold. 
From whom her booteth not at all to flie." 

Faerie Qium. 

HoWETER great might have been the surprise 
experienced by the Lord of Kedstun and his 
guest at the sudden appearance of the unex- 
pected visitor who so unceremoniously disturbed 
their midnight revels; however strong might 
have been the rising wrath awakened in the 
former at the treatment which his faithful fol- 
lower, Michael Brand, had recently received, 
neither of them at the present moment had time 
to muse upon, or even to express these different 
feelings; for scarcely had the priest laid down 
his burden, and approached De Sulac, when, 
without vouchsafing the slightest further expla- 
nation of his strange conduct, he exclaimed : 
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^' Eejoice, most noble and piiissant knight, for 
the saints have in truth to-night worked a mi- 
racle in thy favour, in answer to my constant 
prayers, and they have given into thy hands the 
jewel which thou hast so ardently desired." 

^^I pray thee. Sir Priest, be somewhat more 
explicit/' said De Sulac, who now began to re- 
cognise the voice of the new comer, although at 
first he had failed to do so ; " for at present thy 
words are utterly incomprehensible to me ; since 
hitherto,^' he added with a smile, "most reverend 
father of Falcon's Crag, I suspect that the only 
miracle prayed for by thee and thy brethren, 
and that one, doubtless, ye have desired full oft, 
was that the measure of sack which you left empty 
when you retired to rest might be replenished 
Jby the morning." 

" Patience, most worshipful cavalier, patience," 
replied the priest of Falcon's Crag ; " wait only 
till I have disembarrassed myself of my wet 
mantle, and I will tell thee everything." 

So saying he disengaged his person from the 
ample flowing garment which had hitherto con- 
cealed his features, and cast it down to dry be- 
fore the blazing fire. Then going towards the 
table, and observing merely, ^'Thou shalt not 
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muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn," he seized the partially filled pitcher 
of wine which stood upon it, and raising it to his 
lips set it not down again till he had imbibed 
the whole of its contents. 

"Marry, Sir Priest," said Sir Eichard de 
Mohun, who all this time had been watching 
the proceedings of his new guest with constantly 
increasing indignation, and whose anger was now 
beginning to find a vent for itself in both word 
and movement, *^thou hast done well to prolong 
thy draught ; for, by the sword of my father, it 
is the last thou shalt quaflf till we have decided 
whether you or I am lord of this castle, on which 
point, to judge from thy actions, thou art at 
present somewhat doubtful." 

So saying he drew his sword, and rushed to- 
wards the priest, who by this time had placed 
himself, by the assistance of a large staff which 
he bore in his hand, in an attitude of defence 
which savoured far more of the breast-plate 
than of the cassock; but before the antagonists 
could meet Sir Balph de Sulac interposed him- 
self between them. 

^'Harm not this worthy churchman," he ex- 
claimed, laying his hand on the weapon of De 
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Mohun, "for in doing so thou art injuring as 
merry a comrade as ever laid lip to flagon. And 
thou, reverend father," he continued, turning 
ta the priest, "lay aside this show of temporal 
arms for those of the tongue, which generally 
far bett^ please thine order." 

With these and similar words he soon managed 
to quell the ardour of the combatants; after 
which he once more began to interrogate the 
priest concerning the cause of his visit. 

"Well, then, you must remember," said the 
priest of Falcon's Crag, in answer to these ques- 
tions, " that about a month ago you were pleased 
to confide to me the fact that you were desirous 
to possess yourself of the person of the Lady 
Beatrice de Brancecombe, and that, as she was 
residing for the time in the Convent of Bedstun, 
you were anxious that I should gain admission 
within the walls of the cloister, in order to bring 
you some information concerning that part of the 
building which was inhabited by her. With this 
request, seeing that the lady was boimd by no 
vow which could render sinful such an act, and 
seeing also " 

"I pray thee again. Sir Priest," impatiently 
interrupted De Sulac, whose interest was already 
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awakened by the name of Beatrice, **I pray thee 
to Remember that thou art not in the pulpit." 

"Verily, Sir Bjiight," muttered the monk to 
himself, " it would be a hard matter, where thou 
art, to fency oneself in so holy a place." Then 
repressing as best he could the ill-humour which 
he felt at the intetruption, he continued aloud, 
"I thank thee for thy warning. My words in 
future shall be brief. Although it is long since 
I promised to assist you, yet still I found it im- 
possible to do so, for divers reasons, until this 
evening, when, having informed the Lord Abbot, 
of Bralynch that I had made a vow to say ten aves^ 
and to oflfer as many tapers, at the shrine of pur 
Lady of Redstun, on account of various favours 
received from her during the past twelve months, 
I departed from our monastery. But so late was 
it before I set forth that the shades of night 
closed around me long before I reached the end 
of my journey, and when I arrived at the door of 
the convent I found that the whole sisterhood 
had retired to rest. Deeming, therefore, that it 
might create some scandal in the Church should 
one of my sacred ofiSce arouse these holy virgins 
from their slumbers, and insist upon gaining 
admittance within the walls of their cloister^ I, 
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was just about to retire from the door, to seek 
my night's lodging elsewhere, when all at once, to 
my great surprise, I perceived two muflSed female 
figures steal forth from beneath the shadow of 
those religious walls, and move quickly down the 
village street." 

" Hark ! " interposed De Sulac, suddenly start- 
ing, and stopping the monk at this point of his 
tale, "did you not hear a sound like a sigh, 
and like a rustling, as though some one else 
were in the apartment?" 

^ *^ It is but the storm without," replied the priest 
carelessly, "but let me proceed with my narra- 
tion. Hoi ho! I thought to myself, doubtless 
some of the worthy sisterhood find it pleasant to 
sing a second edition of vespers in the open air 
with a bass accompaniment to render the harmony 
more perfect. But all at once, as I stood watch- 
ing these two figures disappear in the distance^ 
the idea flashed across me that perchance one of 
them might be that very Lady Beatrice whom 
you were in quest of, and who might be going 
forth on some little excursion which would be 
more agreeably performed by the light of the 
stars than of the sun. Filled, therefore, with this 
notion I immediately left my place of conceal- 
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ment, resolving to follow at a short distance my 
two fair friends, and to discover, if possible, the 
object of their midnight ramble." 

" Did you not hear a voice ? " again put in De 
Sulac interrupting him. 

" I tell thee, it is but the wind," replied the 
priest of Falcon's Crag, this time, however, glanc- 
ing somewhat uneasily behind him. "As soon 
as we had crossed the marsh which lies between 
Bedstun and the sea, and had reached a small 
fishing village which stands upon the shore, the 
two ladies paused, and were joined by a muffled 
male figure, which circumstance proved the cor- 
rectness of my suspicions." 

" What ! " cried De Sulac in the utmost indigna- 
tion, " darest thou, thou false knave of a beggarly 
friar, to east so foul an aspersion in my presence 
on the fair fame of Beatrice de Brancecombe? 
Take heed what thou sayest ; or, by all that is 
holy, this tale of thine shall terminate far more 
speedily and far more tragically than it does in 
thy fertile brain I " 

*^ Trouble not thyself about the fame of the 
Lady Beatrice," said the priest, with an equivocal 
smile; ^'had she not strayed a little from the 
path of propriety to-night, she would not have 
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been now in thy presence, and completely at ihj 

disposal." 

"Beatrice de Brancecombe in my presence! 

Art thou mad, base cm* of a lying, priest^ that 

thou venturest to trifle with me thus ? " 

*^I trifle not, most noble sir," answered the 
monk, quietly ; " the Lady Beatrice de Brance- 
combe is even now in this apartment ; and pro. 
bably within an hour, if such is your pleasure, 
will be prepared to become your bride." 

" What ! " cried De Sulac, irritated now past 
all endurance, "hast thou the audacity still to 
continue to play the fool with me ? By the light 
of heaven, thou shalt pay dear for thy joke!" 
And as he spoke he laid his hand on his sword. 

" I pray thee, have but a moment's patience, 
Sir Knight," replied the priest, still preserving 
his former * composure, " and I will soon give 
thee ocular proof of the truth of my words." 

" And where," thundered Sir Ralph, " where, 
in the name of fifty devils, are these proofs? 
Where dost thou pretend that Beatrice de Brance- 
combe lies hid?" 

" Where is Beatrice de Brancecombe ? " echoed 
a low and plaintive voice close to them. '' Why, 
I left her standing in the marsh. I pray thee 
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let it not be imputed to me as a sin, for I could 
Bot help dying and leaving her. Oh^ merciful 
heaven ! are those flames which now begin to 
gleam before my eyes the fires of purgatory ? " 

Scarcely had these sounds ceased, when there 
came struggling forth into the fire-light, out of 
the gloom which pervaded the rest of the hall, 
a strange-looking black object, which moved 
forward until it had nearly reached the feet of 
De Sulac, when it all at once began gradually 
to rise and to change colour; and an instant 
after the astonished cavalier beheld what seemed 
to be a female form, robed in light green, 
apparently kneeling before him, with long dis- 
hevelled hair, which fell over and almost com- 
pletely concealed its pallid face; while from 
amongst these veiling locks its large eyes w^re 
seen shining forth in the fitful fire-light with 
a wild brightness, the cause of which at the 
moment it was difficult to determine. 

"And now," said the priest triumphantly, 
" dost thou still doubt my words, and wilt thou 
persist in disbelieving the evidence of thine own 
eyes, and stand idly by, neglecting to raise the 
lady of thy heart, and tell her of thy love ? " 

'^This pale and trembling creature Beatrice 
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de Brancecombe ? " said De Sulac, scornfully. 
" I know not, Sir Priest, what strange juggling* 
trick thou mayest have been after to raise this 
fair phantom; but if thou deemest that it in 
any way resembles her thou art considerably 
mistaken." 

"Holy Virgin!" now began the new visitor 
herself, who for some moments had been gazing 
in a perplexed and wondering manner around 
her. " Holy Virgin, where am I ? But just 
now I imagined myself in another world, and 
yet surely these are living men. Oh, good 
stranger," she added, turning to De Sulac, who- 
ever thou art, for pity's sake tell me in what 
place I now find myself, and how I came here? " 

**Thou art now, my fair damsel," answered 
Sir Balph, with a smile, "in the castle of the 
Lord of Eedstun; but for what occasion thou 
wert brought hither, I know not any more than 
thyself ; nor have I the slightest idea who thou 
art; and, therefore, Sir Necromancer," he con- 
tinued, turning to the priest of Falcon's Crag, 
*^ since thou hast at length succeeded in mystify- 
ing us both, perchance thou wilt now vouchsafe 
some explanation." 

** Explanation I " growled the monk very surlily. 
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" why, what other explanation canst thou require 
than the sight of her face? I have brought 
you the Lady Beatrice, and now thou art not 
content; and as, since I came into this castle, 
I have received only threats and hard words 
for my pains, I will now go my ways, and leave 
you to explain matters to each other." 

"What strange insanity is this?" said De 
Sulac, whose original anger was now beginning 
to subside into something like amusement. ^^ Tell 
me, good father, hast thou ever before beheld 
the Lady Beatrice, since thou art so certain of 
her identity ? " 

"Well, to say the truth, I know not that I 
ever have looked on her countenance unveiled. 
But this must be her, since, when she fell feint- 
ing, I heard her with my own ears cry out, for 
I was near her when she knew it not, *Must, 
then, the daughter of De Brancecombe perish 
thus ? ' And who but herself could have said 
these words about herself? " 

*^ Why," said the kneeling figure, who, during 
this conversation, had been gazing bewilderedly 
in turns at each of the speakers, " surely those 
were the words which I uttered when I deemed 
my mistress lost in the storm." 
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^ Thy mistress ! " cried the priest of Falcon's 
Crag, now beginning for the first time to be 
somewhat disturbed. "And who, then, art 
thonP" 

^1 was formeriy Hebe Woodbine, the hand- 
maiden of the Lady Beatrice De Brancecombe; 
but who I may now be, I scarcely know ; for my 
brain is so bewildered that I can hardly tell 
whether I am myself or not." 

"Then,'' said the monk, his hitherto placid 
temper entirely forsaking him at the vexation 
he experienced in discovering the rather ridicu- 
lous mistake he had committed in carrying off 
the waiting damsel instead of her lady, "tiien 
may the devil take thee and thy mistress, and 
all the rest of thy sex ! And if ever, Sir Ralph 
de Sulac, you catch me meddling with women 
again, may I keep fast till the feast of St. 
Michael!" 

So saying, he was just about to leave the hall 
in no very placable temper, when De Sulac 
arrested him by laying his hand on his mantle 
and urgently demanded some further explaimtion. 
With this request, aft^r sopae grumbling, the 
priest complied, rendering to De Sulac an ac- 
count of past events, which the reader, consider- 
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ing all that be has heard^ and considering his 
divining faculties, will certainly not require ; for 
he must be already well aware that the shadowy 
phantom which so long haunted Hebe was none 
other than the substantial form of the worliiy 
priest of Falcon's Crag ; and he must already hwwe 
guessed that it was that same form, beheld in 
the darkness by some watchful sentinel of the 
Reformers, which gave rise to the signal of danger 
that so suddenly dispersed their midnight meet- 
ing, and we will therefore not insult his pene- 
tration by relating to him anything farth^. 
Very imperfect, however, was the light shed by 
these explanations on Hebe herself* As yet nei- 
ther in mind nor body had she more than half 
recovered the long swoon to which she had been 
so lately subject. Strange images of the past 
continued to flit dimly through her brain, min- 
gling vaguely with the present, and bringing 
before her indistinct memories of gliding shadows 
and driving storms ; which recollections continu- 
ally coming before her mind prevented her com- 
prehending, except in a very confused manner 
all that was said around her. 

During the whole of this scene Sir Bichard de 
Mohnn had been slumberingquietly on the comer 
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of a species of large wooden settle near the fire, 
into which he had peacefully subsided at the conclu- 
sion of his brief dispute with his unexpected guest. 
Aroused^ however, by the loud peal of laughter 
with which De Sulac could not help greeting the 
end of the monk's explanation, although he felt 
considerably chagrined that his mistake had not 
turned out reality, the Lord of Bedstim now 
sprang from his seat, and very much was he 
surprised, on gazing round him, to find so pretty 
an addition made to his family circle as Hebe, 
who still remained kneeling, her strength scarcely 
permitting her to rise, with her lately pallid 
cheeks now beginning to glow brightly in the 
ruddy light of the fire, and her dishevelled 
tresses seeming only to add from their disorder 
one charm more to her beauty. 

" Why, De Sulac," he cried, " where hast thou 
been to get hold of so choice a piece of goods as 
-this? Are these the sorts of merchandise in 
which your reverend father usually deals? Or 
has he been teaching thee while I slept some 
spell by which to turn old dame Margery, the 
porter's ancient helpmate, into a young and 
fair damsel? By all that is lovely," he <5on- 
linued, looking more closely at Hebe, " did ever 
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man see a brighter blue eye than this, or a more 
cherry lip, or more glossy tresses? In faith, 
De Sulac, I know not from whence thou hast 
procured this jewel ; but, certes, come from 
where it may, thou hast won a treasure." 

"Nay," replied Sir Ealph, "this fair com- 
modity is none of mine. And this holy father 
is the proprietor, for he brought it hither." 

Then in a few words he related to his friend 
all those events which he had lately himself been 
hearing from the priest of Falcon's Crag. 

** And was then," cried Sir Eichard de Mohun, 
at the conclusion of this explanation, " was then 
this blooming flower of beauty destined to spend 
her life in adorning the person of some haughty 
mistress, who, I would wager all my broad lands 
against the narrow cell of yonder priest, is no 
more to be compared to her than a cold moon- 
beam is to a ray of warm sunlight ? But rise up, 
girl," continued he, "rise, and thou shalt no 
longer serve, but shalt be robed in richer silks 
and decked with brighter gems than were ever 
worn by thy proud mistress. And thou shalt 
live a merry life in this castle, the queen of all 
the fair young favourites that ere long, as for- 
merly, shall people these spacious halls." 
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So saying, he moved forward towards Hebe; 
but such was the sudden and instinctive alarm 
felt by the terrified maiden at his approach, and 
at the sight of his huge unprepossessing person, 
that all at once, inspired by fear with that 
strength which had hitherto failed her, she . 
sprang up, and, rushing into a dark comer of 
the apartment, scarcely knowing what she did, 
and being only desirous of concealment, hid her- 
self beneath the ample folds of a large cloak 
which hung suspended from the wall, and 
belonged to one of the men-at-arms of the 
castle. 

" Maidenly modesty is the game, then, is it ? " 
said the Lord of Eedstun, gazing after her; 
"very well, my pretty mistress, doubtless the 
character of the prude becomes thee well. But 
we will soon find arguments to outweigh these 
scruples." 

With these words he was just about to rush 
after the luckless damsel, and to prosecute 
further his iniquitous designs, when De Sulac, 
who all this time had been a mute and ap- 
parently a careless observer of his proceedings, 
now suddenly interposed. 

"If thou wilt take my counsel, De Mohun," 
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he said, laying his hand on the arm of hia 
fidend, " thou wilt leave in quiet yon frightened 
damsel for a while. Too much violence will 
but serve to estrange her more from thee; but 
if thou wilt let her remain at peace for a time,, 
while thou, and I, and this jolly friar quaff a 
few miore measures of canary, I will be sworn 
that after a little reflection she will not again 
reject thine offers." 

Witib these and similar words the Lord pf 
Bedstun was induced, for the present, to re- 
linquish his purpose. And, before long, the 
three comrades were sitting conversing at the 
table, sending forth loud chorusses and bois- 
terous peals of laughter, and emptying their 
goblets in a manner that proved them all to 
be no strangers to such jovial meetings. But 
what, all this while, were the feelings of the 
unfortunate fugitive, as she crouched trembling 
in her place of concealment, fearing almost to 
breathe, lest the slightest sound should attract 
towards her the attention of her persecutor? 
So strong at first was the terror experienced by 
her, tod so little in her present enfeebled state 
was bhe capable of contending against it, that 
for some time fear seemed to be the. only ide^ 
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clearly defined to her mind; and she remained 
as it were completely crushed beneath it. And 
when at length reason began once more to re- 
assume her natural functions, her light only 
served to render more distinct the horror of 
her situation. For if she remained where she 
was, she was quite certain, sooner or later, to 
be discovered ; and, on the other hand, did she 
attempt to escape, she was also equally certain 
to be perceived, since the convivial party sat 
directly between her and the door. She could, 
therefore, do nothing else but remain shudder- 
ing and in tears in her hiding-place, calling 
mentally upon every saint, starting at every 
movement of her captors, and at every peal of 
laughter that sounded louder than usual, and 
fearing lest she herself might be in some way 
the object of their mirth or their actions. And 
thus two hours, each of which might have been 
an age, so interminable did they seem to Hebe, 
dragged slowly by; during which so incessant 
was the empire held by terror over her mind, 
that she was utterly unable, for more than a 
moment together, to reflect on any other subject, 
or to endeavour more fully to comprehend the 
circumstances which had brought her into her 
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present situation. Endowed with none of that 
cool courage which so peculiarly characteriaed 
her mistress, she found it quite impossible to 
look steadily upon danger ; and yet, still in the 
midst of her fear, her mind would now and 
then involuntarily turn from the thoughts of 
herself to dwell for a moment upon the recol- 
lection of Hubert, or of her beloved lady, and 
more than one tear did she shed at the thought 
of the pain which her loss would cause them. 
But now suddenly she began to perceive that 
there was silence in the hall; a circumstance 
which made her breathe more freely, and which, 
almost without her knowing why, gave a feeling 
of temporary ease to her mind. I^is silence 
continued for about the space of ten minutes, 
and then she was suddenly startled by hearing 
her own name repeated in a low tone close to 
her: 

" Hebe Woodbine, come forth ; and fear not, 
for thy persecutor slumbers. Make no noise^ 
obey and follow me."- 

Eeassured by these words, the trembling 
maiden unveiled her eyes, which she had hither'- 
to kept covered, and gazed timidly round her. 
The fire on the hearth was now almost e^tiiir 
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guisbed ; and by tbe faint ligbt wbicb prevailed 
in tbe apartment, sbe could only indistinctly 
perceive tbe figure of bim wbo spoke to ber; 
wbile at a little distance off sbe bebeld, stretebed 
on tbe ground, tbe unwieldy form of Sir Bicbard 
de Mobun, apparently sunk in profound slumber 
after bis late carouse. 

« Seek not to gratify tby curiosity,'' said ber 
new friend, in a stem wbisper, '^it were better 
for tbee if all tbat bas bappened to-nigbt were 
lost to tby memory, as tbougb it bad never been. 
Endeavour not, tberefore, to impress tbis scene 
on tby mind ; but wrap tby mantle around tbee ; " 
and as be spoke, be cast around ber person tbat 
garment wbicb sbe bad dropped, and in herterrot 
forgotten on rising from ber swoon, " and tread 
ligbtly and follow me." 

Tbese commands Hebe instantly obeyed. Witb 
a trembliog step, wbicb, nevertbeless, ber very 
terror rendered swift, sbe traversed, preceded by 
heir new friend, tbe apartment, casting more tban 
one timid and anxious glance towards tbe slum* 
bering Lord of Eedstun, wbose form, in passing, 
sbe almost swept witb ber robe. But tbe mo- 
ment of danger was soon over, and an instant 
ufter sbe found berself in tbe corridor witbout. 
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Here, however, her guide paused not. Snatching 
up a waning lamp, which stood on a table near at 
hand, and which had probably been placed there 
in the early part of the evening, in order to light 
the corridor, he led the way through two or three 
gloomy and intricate passages, the dark shadows of 
which caused the heart of Hebe more than one 
uneasy throbbing, until at length they reached a 
small door, passing through which they stood in 
the open air. 

The storm which had so long disturbed the 
night had now passed completely away, and the 
boisterous ivind had subsided into a fresh and 
playful breeze, which danced joyously along, 
heralding the approach of mom, who had already 
begun to strew the east with faintly blushing 
roses, while a few brilliant stars, the last in the 
train of night, still kept their vigil in the now 
serene and cloudless firmament. But, although 
everything around seemed to breathe of peace and 
of stillness, that well might have attracted and 
soothed the thoughtful soul, neither Hebe nor her 
companion appeared at the present moment sub^ 
ject to such influence. For scarcely had they 
issued forth, when the latter, laying his hand firmly 
on the arm of the terrified maiden, drew her on one 
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gide beneath the shadow of the castle wall, saying 
as he did so, in alow and deep voice, yet not with- 
out a degree of gentleness in his manner : 

" Fair damsel, I have to-night saved thee from 
dishonour and infamy, and from a fate which thy 
youth may weU shudder even to think of. But 
tell me, are there any who will rejoice with thee 
in thy deliverance ? " 

" Will any rejoice at my deliverance ? " cried 
Hebe, whom hope was now beginning to render 
eloquent, *' Oh ! my beloved mistress, the Lady 
Beatrice, would pay you, could she behold you, 
for so noble an act with showers of smiles, any 
one of which might reward the bravest deed done 
by the most gallant knight in Britain, for though 
perchance unworthy of her love, nevertheless, I 
am dear to her," 

^^And shall then," cried the other, with the 
utmost earnestness and vehemence in his tone, 
'^ shall then that glorious beauty be lit up — I 
But,'* he continued, suddenly checking himself^ 
and completely again changing his manner, ^' I 
delay thy flight; and ere thy departure, two 
injunctions, which on thy gratitude to me I 
charge thee to fulfil," and as he spoke, he pressed 
yet more firmly her arm, which he still held. 
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*' would I give thee, — the one, that should ever 
this mistress of thine demand of thee ought of 
this night's adventures, thou wilt say that form 
the power of the ruffian lord of this castle, into 
the hands of whose imworthy satellite thou hadst 
fallen, thou wert saved by the free will alone of 
Balph de Sulac, — ^the second, that thou breathest 
not a word of these events to any other creature 
except herself. Her fame and thine might per- 
chance be compromised thereby. And now de- 
part. And above all, forget not my last words." 

So saying, almost before Hebe was aware of it, 
he disappeared through the small door behind 
them, and a few moments after the liberated but 
still bewildered maiden was moving down the 
slope which led from the castle, while De Sulac 
was threading his way through the gloomy pas- 
sages, murmuring as he went, '^ And now, lady, 
have I despatched to be near thee, in the grateful 
tongue of this damsel, a more powerful advocate 
than ever before aided a lover's suit." 

Nor are these words to be wondered at. His 
whole conduct towards Hebe had been one thread 
of the most cimningly-devised policy. For full 
well he knew that the name of De Sulac would 
now form the constant theme of her conversation 
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with her mistress. With the utmost art he had 
framed his last words to her, throwing all the 
blame of the adventure on the shoulders of De 
Mohun, evincing the utmost care for the honour 
of her lady, and finally, impressing upon her me- 
mory his own name, as that of her deliverer* 
And thus he hoped to accustom Beatrice to look 
upon him with kindly feelings, which in future 
might materially advance the project he now had 
in view. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

THE ASSASSIN. 

« And is it, then, thy living form 
That once again I see ; 
Or is it thy pale wandering shade 
That comes to trouble me ?" 

Ballads of the West. 

BouaH and boisterous^ in truth, was the storm 
which burst over the head and around the 
path of Beatrice de Brancecombe, as she set 
forth on that adventurous expedition, which, 
as we have seen, terminated in so unexpected 
and unpleasant a manner for her faithful but 
unfortunate companion Hebe. But could the 
spirit who that night rode on the gale which 
swept across the heath-clad hills and through 
the stately forests of Britain, have bebeld 
the far more tumultuous uproar which at 
the very same time one of his mightier l^re^ 
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thren was raising among the loftier summits 
of the distant Pyrenees, he would most pro- 
bably, out of mere spite and vexation at the 
thought of his own inferior poorer, have dis- 
solved himself into a wreath of mere moun- 
tain mist, and never again have disturbed the 
world with his mischief-working propensities. 
And grandly and gloriously did that southern 
tempest burst among the majestic and pic- 
turesque peaks of those variously shaped moun- 
tains. Boiling its full-toned thunders in pealing 
harmony along each deep-sunk valley; weav- 
ing with its glancing lightning a momentary 
crown of dazzling radiance for each snowy 
summit ; swelling many a little dancing stream- 
let into a rushing and dangerous torrent; 
breaking with its violence the : branches of 
many a sturdy and aged pine; and yetj never- 
theless, in the midst of all its fury, decking 
with a robe of brighter verdure the whol^ 
face of nature; like some mighty conqueror, 
who, even at the moment when he is hurling 
kings from their thrones, and trampling on the 
rights of nations, delights to clothe in rich 
attire the graceful form, and to crown with 
glittering jewels the brow of her ^hose gentle 
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love forms the only softening link that joins 
him to his kind. 

It was soon after the commencement of thi£{ 
storm that our old friend the dwarf, Papilio, 
might have been seen moving slowly up and 
down one of the open galleries which have 
been before described as forming a part of 
the castle in the valley of Argeller. His 
strange and fantastic attire, the same as that 
in which he has been already introduced to 
the reader, and his misshapen figure, so emi- 
nently calculated to awaken feelings of wonder, 
and almost of fear, might well have brought 
to the mind of any observer the idea that he 
was one of those mischief-loving demons whom 
at that period superstition represented as de- 
lighting in such convulsions of nature as the 
present. And, in truth, to judge by his com- 
posed manner, and by his choosing so singular 
a time for his evening promenade, any one 
might have been justified in the belief that, 
at all events, he regarded with no dislike the 
tempestuous state of the elements around him. 

"Yes," he said at length in a low tone to 
himself, after having taken a few turns in 
silence, pausing, and looking out at the tor- 
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rents of blinding rain that formed a spede$ 
of watery curtain between himself and all the 
objects in the garden without, ^ yes, heaven may 
pour down its torrents, if it will, may launch 
forth its thunderbolts, they cannot wash away or 
bum out the two-fold stain which rests on every 
stone in this castle, and on the head of him 
who is its lord. Oh! would that every sinew 
of those who built these accursed walls had 
shrivelled ere they began their task ! Would 
that even now a mighty earthquake might 
iphake them to their foundation, till they feU 
and buried me in their ruins ! I, who have 
surely lived long enough, and who desire not to 
see that day of retribution which something tells 
me must ere long come upon him, my once 
loved master. But that last crime, was it 
not blacker even than the first? And I, with 
almost a word, could have hindered it^ eould 
have saved so much of youth, of virtue, from 
such a fate. But my fidelity, my long-pre- 
SCTved fidelity to my lord. Oh ! it is wdl 
that the deed is done ; he was but bom to sin, 
to suffer, and to die, like all the world. Like 
all the world, he has doubtless performed these 
his three parts, and wherefore ^ould I mjoura 
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him? And yet it was a cruel and ignoble 
way to lure him to his doom by treacherous 
hopes of fame, and by the deceitful smiles 
and tears of one of those breathing lies, those 
living artifices, those gorgeously painted recep- 
tacles for a hundred foul, base falsehoods, called 
women. But there was, yes, there was once a 

woman who bore purity . But no more ; let 

me not recall her memory; it were profanation 
for my lips, the lips of one who has just 
connived at such a deed as this, to speak 
her name. Would not her ghost descend? 
Her injured ghost, do not I even now seem to 
behold it amid the lightning flash, seem to hear 
it in the pealing storm, calling for vengeance? 
Then that wretched golden-haired child, image of 
what men call beauty, why should I rave against 
her ? Has not her agony, the agony which 
late I beheld her enduring, as I passed through 
her chamber, already heaped sufficient penance 
on her ? Yet she deserves it ; she sprung, 
at least on one side, from the serpent's brood, 
and such offspring must expect to suffer for 
their parent. At one time or another crime 
must be atoned." 
Having thus given vent, to his feelings in 
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this very characteristic, though certainly to all 
save himself somewhat incomprehensible so- 
liloquy, Papilio now once more recommenced 
his walk, moving very slowly, and support- 
ing his apparently feeble steps on the thick 
staflf which he always bore, probably for that 
purpose, while his large brilliant eyes were 
fixed on the ground, and his whole coun- 
tenance wore an expression of deep and in- 
tense thought^ which would, could it always have 
remained there, in some degree have compen- 
sated for, and almost have prevented an observer 
from noticing his extraordinary ugliness. But 
not of very long duration was this course of 
action, for very soon he again stopped* This 
time, however, he directed not his attention 
to the storm without. He had now paused 
opposite the black-curtained portal, the mys- 
terious drapery of which had, as the reader 
may remember, so often awakened such a 
strange and lively interest within the mind of 
Wilfred de Alvarez, and, fixing his eager eyes 
on the object, he appeared completely occupied 
with thoughts in some way connected with it. 

"Was there not some dream," he murmured 
at length, "some strange restless dream con- 
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cerning yonder dark portal which troubled me 
yesternight? The fancy haunts me that it was 
60, and yet it might hare been but the thoughts 
of some past fearful reality coming back like a 
vision. Oh ! my old brain is so confused by age, 
and by all that I have suffered, that it scarce 
can discern dreams from what in truth has been. 
Still there surely is some inexplicable attraction for 
me to-day in the spot which in general memory 
bids me shun with horror. I would I could 
have saved him," he again continued, after a 
short interval of silence, during which his con- 
stantly wandering thoughts seemed once more 
to have changed their object; ^^yes, I would 
I could have saved him without proving untrue 
to my master. My heart beat kindly towards 
him, as for years it has never done towards 
any living creature, when I first beheld him. 
But, alas ! alas ! ever has it been that this 
tender throb was a warning of evil to those who 
awakened it. Far better, then, is it to hate man- 
kind, as I have learned to hate them for all 
the ill that they have done and shall in future 
do, for all their vanity and vice and folly, 
than to own such a weakening influence as this. 
Everything on earth is hoUowness and empti.- 
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ness, and how dare I imagine that he conld be 
diflferent from the rest ? " 

As the old dwarf thus went rambling on, 
pouring forth these bitter and misanthropical 
feelings which, perchance, in younger and hap- 
pier days, had been scarce so natural to him 
as he now deemed them, his attention was once 
more suddenly attracted by the sable curtain 
before which he stood, which now began to be 
agitated in a very singular and inexplicable man- 
ner, stirring gently to and fro with a slight, but, 
as it appeared to him, quite perceptible motion. 

*^ Ah ! " he exclaimed, ^^ from whence arises 
this movement? Is it the wind that sways it? 
Or is it that the hour of vengeance is in taruth 
arrived, and she will come forth in person to 

— ? But no ; she sleeps far too soundly for 

aught of earth now^to awake her ; and this is but 
the working of the fancy of a wretched old man, 
who has grown more accustomed to commune with 
phantoms and shadows than with anything else.'' 

But though such was the conclusion arrived 
at by Papilio, he very soon became certain that> 
this time at least, his imagination was not de- 
ceiving him; for the agitation of the curtain 
not only continued, but increased so greatly, 
that when, approaching nearer, he laid for an 
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instant his hand upon it^ he could distinctly feel 
its motion. 

" It is strange, it is strange," he muttered, 
drawing back somewhat startled by this confir- 
mation of the reality of the phenomenon ; " never 
before can I recall seeing it thus agitated, for it 
ever hung heavy and still, and it always seemed 
to my fancy that the zephyrs, whom I re- 
member to have heard minstrels sing of in my 
youth as fluttering along on every playful breeze, 
feared to approach its gloomy neighbourhood; 
while the more powerful spirits that are borne 
on more boisterous gales, and whom it often 
seems to me that I hear holding communion 
with each other at midnight, for very pity 
avoided disturbing it. Oh! it bodes no good> 
it bodes no good, this mysterious agitation* 
I fear I tnow not what, and yet I feel that some 
fresh horror is at hand. Strange voices seem 
to mingle with the thunder, threatening ill." 

And now the disturbance among [the folds of 
that sable drapery grows yet more violent and 
apparent, and it sways and heaves before the 
eyes of the astonished dwarf like the waves of 
a dark and troubled ocean. 

" St lago protect me I " murmured he, " but I 
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will not stir. I will stay to see the end, come 
what may; since, happen what will, little can it 
harm me." 

But see ! that black curtain begins to raise 
itself gradually up, as though at length it were 
About to free itself of the strange and mysterious 
birth that so long has restlessly stirred within 
its gloomy bosom ; while vague thoughts of 
terror and horror hover dimly, like shadowy spec- 
tres, round the expectant and anxious brain of the 
old man, who stands immovable, gazing upon 
it, his whole mind and soul absorbed in the 
contemplation. Scarce an instant longer, how- 
ever, does he stand; for, hark! a piercing and 
omcontroUable shriek of wild dismay biu"sts from 
his lips, and his withered hands are clasped 
before his eyes, as he turns shuddering away, 
and with difficulty supports himself on limbs 
that shake beneath him, as he seeks to avoid 
the apparition which now appears before him. 

What is it that has thus awakened his alarm ? 
It is a tall stately figure sheathed in glittering 
armour, which gleams in the vivid flashes of 
frequent lightning that continually glance around 
it. The pallid and haggard countenance is lit by 
dark and strangely radiant eyes, over which nods 
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a waving plume of snowy white, that droops from 
the crest of a burnished helm. 

" Oh, heaven I " murmured the dwarf faintly, who 
by this time, finding that his feeble strength, 
overcome by the excessive terror which now 
completely overmastered him, would not allow 
of his escaping, leaned trembling against the 
iron balustrade of the balcony; "has then his 
ghost so soon found its way to her, and has she 
so soon sent it forth to take revenge? But," 
he added, glancing for an instant towards the 
imwelcome visitant, " I did it not, I did not the 
deed ; and God knows that had it been possible 
I would have saved you both. If it be blood," 
he continued, addressing the supposed spirit, **if 
it be blood which thou desirest, shed mine the 
first, and, satisfied awhile, return appeased to 
seek thy rest, for rest there surely should be for 
the dead." 

" What ! is it thou, Papilio ? " said the new- 
comer, who, after having gazed somewhat anx- 
iously around him, as if desirous to discover the 
locality where he found himself, had now fixed 
his eyes inquiringly on the dwarf. "Has my 
sudden appearance startled thee?" 

EeasBured in some degree by the sound of the 
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voice in which these words were uttered, the 
dwarf once more looked towards his oompanion. 
**But art thou not a spirit? " he said, hesitating ; 
** have they not then murdered thee ? " 

*^ I am no spirit," replied Wilfred, whom, 
without doubt, the reader has already recog- 
nised ; " thanks be to heaven, I yet live, though, 
in truth, a few hours ago I little expected ever 
to breathe again the pure air of this upper 
world." 

^^But how earnest thou within yonder cur- 
tain?" asked the dwarf, still doubtfully; "how 
camest thou within yonder curtain ? " 

"That were somewhat a long tale to tell," 
rejoined Wilfred with a smile, not desirous to 
confide too much to the old man before he 
discovered how far his feelings were friendly 
or the contrary towards himself. *^But be as- 
sured, good Papilio, I came thither in a way by 
which yourself or any other creature might arrive 
there. Perchance the dungeons of this castle 
are not quite so secure as you and you accom- 
plices deemed them." 

" What ! " cried the dwarf hurriedly, and as if 
struck by some new light, ^' did they place thee 
in the dungeon which is connected with the 
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winding staircase? Speak, speak; I implore 
thee, speak," he added, perceiving that the 
knight hesitated. ^^ Thou mayest trust me ; I am 
thy friend." 

Such was the earnestness with which Papilio 
uttered these last words, that Wilfred found it 
impossible to doubt any longer his sincerity. 
And besides this, the faintness caused by his long 
want of food was now increasing so rapidly, that 
he felt himself almost unable to collect his ideas 
clearly together. He therefore, in a few words, 
briefly related the manner in which he had 
effected his escape. But when he began to 
speak of that mysterious chamber which he had 
so lately left, and of all that he there had seen, 
the dwarf interrupted him with a cry of such 
wild and inexpressible anguish, that the knight, 
now startled in his turn, paused in his narra- 
tion, and looked at his companion for some 
explanation. 

"Cease, cease," exclaimed the old man, *^for 
the love of heaven, cease. Ask me not to tell 
thee aught concerning what thou hast seen. 
Eather, if thou canst, forget that thou hast 
ever seen it. Agony that would wring thy 
soul, horror that would freeze thy blood, — these 
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wilt thou spare thyself by checking thy curiosity. 
Woe be to the day, to the hour, in which thine 
eyes beheld such a sight! Nought but ill can 
arise from it. For the sake of all thou lovest 
best, inquire not into this mystery." 

Thus conjured, Wilfred desisted from proceed- 
ing any further with his narration, and from 
addressing any of those questions to his com- 
panion which otherwise he would certainly have 
done; for he concluded that the tale of horror, 
whatever it might be, connected with that mys- 
terious chamber, was one of the points on which 
the insanity with which he believed the mind 
of the dwarf to be affected was most strong. 
And therefore, in spite of the excessive and 
almost painful interest which he experienced 
in all touching this matter, he determined not 
to harass any further the old man with in- 
quiries which most probably would only serve 
to irritate him, without shaking the resolve he 
had evidently made to remain silent on the 
subject. In consequence of this determination, 
he merely informed his companion of the manner 
in which, after many fruitless attempts, he had 
managed to force open the door behind the 
sable curtaiu, and of his surprise when he found 
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himself issue forth from beneath that object 
which had formerly so much aroused his curiosity. 
And finally he conjured the dwarf, if in truth 
he meant well by him, to conduct him to some 
secure place in the castle where he might obtain 
food and repose, of both of which he stood much 
in need; for should he be discovered in hig 
present feeble condition by any one inimical to 
him, he must inevitably fall an easy prey into 
their hands. Indeed, as he spoke, the truth 
of his words was but too clearly proved by his 
unsteady limbs and swimming brain, which forced 
him to lean for support against the wall near 
him. 

His anxiety and alarm very considerably awa- 
kened by perceiving the state of his companion, 
Papilio hastened towards him with the intention, 
if possible, of rendering him some assistance; 
but Wilfred, gathering together all his remain- 
ing energies, refused, with a mute gesture of 
thanks, the friendly though weak support proffered 
him by the old man, and once more urgently 
entreated him to conduct him, as speedily as 
might be, to some place where he might find 
refreshment. With this request the dwarf im- 
mediately complied, and followed by Wilfred, 
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whose steps were now little less weak and un- 
certain than his own, he led the way along the 
gallery to a small chamber usually occupied by 
himself, where the knight, his heroic endurance at 
length overpowered by the many causes which had 
assailed it, sank exhausted into a seat beside Imn. 
Scarcely, however, could Wilfred in his present 
condition have fallen under more assiduous and 
anxious care than that of Papilio; and hardly 
could even the gentle hands of Beatrice de 
Brancecombe herself have ministered more tooi- 
derly to the wants of her lover, or her bright 
eyes have watched more carefully over him, 
than did on that night the hands and the eyes 
of the aged dwarf, T/\jho, apparently now com- 
pletely forgetful of everything else, lavished 
on his charge every imaginable attention. Such 
was the power of the youthful and strong 
constitution of Wilfred, that the hardships he 
had lately suflFered failed in producing upon him 
any of those lasting effects that they might have 
worked upon one of a weaker frame; and, as 
soon as he had partaken of the food with which 
his kind attendant promptly provided him, and 
had reposed himself for a short time, he was able to 
reflect on his situation, and on the course which 
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for the future it would be best for him to 
pursue. 

His first idea was immediately to leave the 
castle ; but a little further consideration induced 
him to listen to the urgent entreaties of Papilio 
that, since the evening was already so far ad- 
vanced, he would at least for that night occupy 
his apartment, where he would be in perfect 
security, since no one in the castle ever entered 
it save himself, and that on the morrow at an 
early hour he should depart. Agreeing, there- 
fore, to this arrangement, Wilfred threw himself 
on the couch, which stood in one corner of the 
chamber, and, overcome by fatigue, soon fell into 
a profound slumber, while the dwarf, after hav- 
ing watched him for a time, turned away with a 
deep groan, and, murmuring ^^ One must fall, one 
must fall," left the apartment. 

But not so imdisturbed as the worthy dwarf 
had intended was the rest of Wilfred de Alvarez 
that night to prove. For lo 1 just at the hour 
when the fury of the storm without is nearly 
spent, when within the lamp that lights the 
chamber begins to wane, a figure wrapped in a 
grey mantle glides stealthily in at the door of 
the apartment. 
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" Just as I expected, just as I expected*" mur- 
murs this silent visitant as he gazes around him. 
''Oh, Signer Papilio, Signer Papilio," he con- 
tinues, while a peculiarly sinister smile crosses 
his lips, "it is in truth a very pretty little 
plot that you have woven. But your Excellency 
should recollect, another time, that now and then 
there are eyes and ears where we least dream of 
them; and therefore I will just take upon me 
to write for you here, in somewhat crimson cha- 
racters, a pleasant little lesson, which will teach 
you, perchance, more prudence in future, and 
will make you know how to deal more becom- 
ingly with those who are your betters." 

So saying, he moved noiselessly across the 
chamber, and reached the side of the couch 
where Wilfred lay, still wrapped in the most 
quiet slumber. 

**He sleeps, does he?" said the stranger, looking 
at him ; " his passage, then, will prove a peaceful 
one — more peaceful, I warrant, than he de- 
serves." 

And now his hand is laid on the leathern 
doublet of the knight, which, as he cast aside 
his armour on retiring to rest, forms at present 
his only covering. He has drawn that slight 
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protection aside, and the keen-edged dagger of 
the midnight assassin gleams above that gallant 
breast so true to all that is chivalrous and noble. 

Where art thou, heroic and royal prince of 
Britain? Where art thou, high-spirited and 
fair daughter of De Brancecombe ? Is there no 
electric thread of sympathy which, passing be- 
tween your souls and that of one so dear to you, 
can make you prescient of his danger, and carry 
back to him a timely warning ? 

But surely the touch of that rough hand has 
disturbed him ; for see, he moves uneasily, and 
the raised hand of the murderer pauses for an 
instant, deprived of the correctness of its aim. 
Ere he can again adjust it for the blow, Wilfred 
wakes, and sees gleaming before his dazzled and 
startled eyes the deadly weapon. In an instant, 
as if by intuition, he guesses at the truth, and, 
starting up with the speed of lightning, wrenches, 
almost before his enemy is aware of it, the 
dagger from his hand ; and then, without paus- 
ing a moment, springs upon him. Deadly, in 
truth, was that conflict. Wilfred, as yet half 
dizzy with his late slumbers, having no other 
clear idea before his mind but that he was 
struggling for his life, wrestled with all the 
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energy of despair; and his antagonist met no 
less desperately his efforts^ so that for some time 
success was doubtful. At length the courage 
and the strength of the knight prevailed, and 
by one vigorous effort he hurled his foe to the 
ground ; and standing over him with his sword, 
which he had hastily caught up, in his hand, he 
bade him die or yield. 

**I will not yield," cried the prostrate man 
in a tone of the bitterest scorn ; " never shall it 
be said that I either died by thy hand or yielded 
to thee. Wilfred de Alvarez, I defy thee ! Soon 
shall I be beyond thy puny power." So saying, 
and long before the knight could interfere to 
prevent him, he drew a small phial from his 
breast, and, raising it to his lips with the mocking 
words, ^^ Sir Knight, I drink to thee," in a mo- 
ment after lay lifeless at the feet of Wilfred, 
who now, as he stooped over him, perceived, 
for the first time, that he was no other than 
Leonce. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

DESPAIR. 

" But oh ! what passion shook the royal dame ! 
No rest to her, no sweet oblivion came ; 
Again her breast, as lore resumed his power, 
Heaved like the ocean in its stormiest hour." 

JEneid, Book IV. 

The wild fit of ungovernable passion which, as 
we have seen, burst forth in the breast of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Julie, on the occasion 
of that secret interview with her captive, in 
which she so vainly strove to impart to him 
some spark at least of the devouring flame that 
consumed herself, might very aptly be compared, 
both in its violence and temporary duration, to 
the furious storm, the last roll of whose echoing 
thunders was dying away in the distance just 
at the moment when Wilfred stood beside the 
lifeless body of his once deadly but now inani- 
mate foe. 
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During the whole night which followed that 
interview, and for the greater part of the next 
day, the disappointed and mortified love of the 
damsel experienced a species of fierce pleasure 
in meditating on the fearful and signal ven- 
geance which she had taken for the constant 
coldness and indifference with which she now 
felt certain Wilfred had always regarded her, 
although at times during their intercourse her 
too credulous fancy had interpreted his courteous 
and chivalrous bearing towards her, which in 
reality was but the same that he displayed to- 
wards all her sex, into a far tenderer feeling. 
Soon, however, the stem Nemesis, which for a 
while had received all the homage of her mind, 
began to descend from her altar; while there 
arose in her place the pallid image of Wilfred, 
expiring in the last agony of the horrid death 
to which she had abandoned him, and with his 
last breath calling down the malediction of heaven 
on the head of the traitress who had lured him 
to so miserable a fate. 

If thoxparoxysm of anger experienced by Julie 
might be compared to a summer thunderstorm, 
her love might yet more appropriately have been 
likened to the sun of that southern clime be- 
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neath which her youth had been spent, and which 
seemed to have instilled a portion of its own 
fire into her nature. Her whole heart and soul 
had devoted themselves to Wilfred with an in- 
tensity of strong passion, such as perchance never 
glowed before in the breast of woman ; and now 
that to this passion, which very soon regained 
over her even more than its former empire, was 
added the keenest remorse, her state of mind, 
as may well be supposed, was anything but 
one of tranquillity. And tenfold was her dis- 
tress and anguish increased, when, being struck 
all at once with the idea that yet there was 
time to atone for her fault, she discovered, 
on revisiting the dungeon, that its inmate had 
vanished Immediately the notion took pos- 
session of her mind, that Leonce, whom she 
knew to be well capable of such a deed, had, 
without her knowledge, assassinated the prisoner, 
fearing probably that time might soften her heart 
and induce her to relent towards him. Ee- 
tuming, therefore, to her chamber, firmly per- 
suaded of the truth of this fearful idea, she 
summarily dismissed her lively attendant, and 
extinguishing her lamp, for at the present mo- 
ment all light was hateful to her, she gate 
VOL. n. B 
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herself up to an agony of the most unutterable 
despair; now heaping upon herself the most 
awful imprecations,* now cursing the hour when 
she first beheld the day, and now wildly calling 
on the spirit of Wilfred to descend and avenge 
itself upon her. Sometimes, as she poured fortii 
these passionate appeals, her fevered fancy would 
represent his form as standing at a short distance 
from her in the dim light which penetrated 
through the casement ; and then she would 
stretch her arms towards him, imploring him 
in the most touching accents to approach her. 

" Wilfred, Wilfred,*' she would exclaim, " come 
near me once again — come near me. Let me 
but for an instant behold the light of those eyes, 
which is far, far dearer to me than that of every 
star that ever shone. Let me but bask for an 
instant in that ray : then, if thou wilt, take the 
revenge which thou requirest. Ten thousand 
times sweeter would death now be to me than 
life, since living I can no more behold thee. He 
will not stay," she continued, as the vision faded 
away, *^ he will not look upon me. Oh, Wilfred, 
thou who art more to me than shrine, or saint, or 
angel, pause but one moment, and this feeble 
hand," and as she spoke she convulsively clasped the 
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hilt of a dagger which she held, " shall in mercy- 
grant the death which thou dost grudge to give 
me. I know not that dark shore to which I go ; 
but thou art there, and that sufl&ces me, for in 
thy presence shall my spirit find the only heaven 
that life or death can yield me. But dare . I 
speak of death? " she exclaimed, suddenly check- 
ing herself, " I, the foul traitress, the unpitying 
murderess ? Would not his pure and lofty soul 
fly in horror at my mere approach ? Would not 
every fiend in hell rise up and claim me as his 
fitting queen? Alas! alas! there is no refuge 
for me ! At once I loathe to live and fear to die." 
In these and similar wild laments did Julie 
pass the whole of that long dreary night, until 
morning began to glow in the east, decking with 
roses every snowy peak, smiling on each verdant 
hill and valley yet moist from the storm, making 
each mountain stream to flash and sparkle in its 
beams, and wakening into melody every grove, 
whose feathered inhabitants sang forth their glad 
chorus to welcome its arrival. And brightly did 
that morning sim shine in at the casement on the 
form of the disconsolate young beauty, as, over- 
come with long watching and tears, she lay 
stretched on her couch, forgetting her sorrow for 
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a brief period in the kindly arms of sleep. With 
an almost magical effect did that ray fall upon 
her, lighting up her golden hair as it fell in dis- 
hevelled profuseness over her richly spangled 
robe, kindling into a thousand rainbow tints the 
diamond on her breast, and causing her long and 
tear-bedewed eyelashes, as they rested softly on 
her pallid cheek, to glisten in its beams like the 
slight leaflets of a cypress that have just been 
bathed in an April shower. 

But what is that sound in the court of the 
castle without, which suddenly arouses her? She 
starts up, and rushes to the casement that looks 
into it, for her apartment being very spacious 
commanded from two different windows, at the 
opposite ends of it, a view both into the court and 
into the garden. And why does she send forth 
that piercing shriek, and fall insensible to the 
ground ? Surely the sight that met her gaze was 
not one of horror. It was but the form of a young 
and gallant knight, who, with armour flashing in 
the sunlight and snowy plume fluttering in the 
breeze, was riding forth on his noble charger, whose 
rich housings of gold and purple almost swept the 
earth as he moved with bounding tread along. 
And now that good steed stands on the draw- 
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bridge, pawing proudly, as though he scorned the 
ground beneath his feet, and impatiently champ- 
ing his gilded bit, while his rider restrains for a 
moment his onward course, in order to extend his 
hand to the dwarf, who is at his bridle rein, and 
who, as he presses it to his lips, drops a tear upon 
it. The cavalier turns to gaze at the castle, while 
through his mind passes perchance the recol- 
lection, not unmixed with pity, of the bright 
golden hair which still lies motionless on the 
scarcely heaving breast ; and now the feet of the 
charger descend with bold and free step the slope 
which leads down from the gates, and a thrill of 
exulting joy passes involuntarily through the 
heart of the knight as he finds himself once more 
at liberty, riding along that lovely valley, itself 
green with the brightest emerald tint, and those 
glittering snow-peaks in the distance, with the 
path of glory, though still far oflf, yet at length 
clear and open before him. 

Long, long was it before Julie, when she had 
recovered from the swoon into which the sudden 
tippearance of him whom she had believed dead 
had thrown her, could realise to her own mind 
the idea that in truth Wilfred still lived. Again 
and again did she importune her astonished at- 
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tendant, the merry little Lucette, as she busied 
herself about the person of her mistress, with 
questions as to whether she had beheld the depar- 
ture of the knight, and whether she was positively 
certain of the fact that he was none other than 
Wilfred de Alvarez. 

" But tell me, Lucette," continued Julie with 
the utmost eagerness, as soon as by her reiterated 
demands she had assured herself that this time at 
least the form of the knight had been no creation 
of her fancy ; " but tell me, did he not appear 
somewhat paler than usual ? Did he sit his steed 
with the same graceful carriage and ease as for- 
merly? Was there nothing of languor in his 
demeanour ? Were his eyes as lustrous as ever ? " 

*' Indeed, my lady," replied Lucette, whose 
temper was now beginning to be somewhat ruffled 
by these continued and to her very uninteresting 
inquiries ; " indeed, to speak the truth, I did not 
gaze at the cavalier as though he had been the 
first man I had ever seen in my life* But, as far 
as I can tell, he looked much as usuaL TTia 
countenance always appeared to me as solemn as 
that of a monk on a fast-day, although it did take 
your ladyship's fancy marvellously ; and I did not 
see that it was changed. But one thing I am 
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certain of, that were I a great lady, and if any 
knight had the audacity to go off without so 
much as bidding an adieu " 

** Peace, damsel, peace," said her mistress im-^ 
patiently, " and speak not of what concerns thee 
not." Then, in a lower tone, she added, as if 
speaking to herself, " But Wilfred lives ! he 
lives ! and can I rest separated from him ? Can 
the butterfly remain in the shade when the 
summer sun is stirring ? Can the leaf float sta- 
tionary on the current of the stream that hurriesi 
it to the ocean ? But," she added, seeming sud- 
denly to recollect the presence of her attendant, 
"hast thou seen aught of Papilio to-day ?" 

" In truth, madam, I have seen as much as I 
ever wish, and that is nothing. He shut himself 
up in his chamber on the departure of the knight, 
and no great loss is he to any one. May it please 
the saints to keep him there 1" 

" It is well," murmured Julie ; " and Leonce," 
she continued aloud, " knowest thou anything of 
him?" 

"He also, madam — and may St. Catherine be 
praised for such a mercy ! — ^he has not to-day made 
his appearance ; and thus I have been saved the 
two matutinal fits of hysterics which the first 
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sight both of him and of that hideous old monster 
Papilio, who, I verily believe, is nothing human, 
causes me daily. But, oh ! my mistress," she pro- 
ceeded, giving way to a burst of irritation, which 
evidently she could not suppress, "if you must 
needs take it into your head to come and shut 
yourself up in such a lonely old castle as this, 
why, for pity's sake, could you not at least have 
brought with you here two comely young squires 
whom at all events one might have looked at 
without being frightened? For your ladyship, 
without doubt, it has been all very well, since you 
have had one of the most gallant knights in 
Q-uienne tied to your girdle throughout the 
whole day ; but indeed, madam, I think that, had 
you been charitable, you would have thought a 
little also of others." 

^' Well, Lucette, thou wilt soon be free," said 
her mistress abstractedly; "but it is strange," 
she continued thoughtfully, *^ this disappearance 
of Leonce. May heaven grant that he be gone 
on no evil errand!" 

" I'll warrant you, madam, he never was on a 
good one in his life. But do not distress your- 
self concerning him," continued the damsel with 
a malicious smile, "for the saying is, that a 
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certain gentleman never forsakes his own; and 
therefore you may depend upon it, my lady. 
Monsieur Leonce is quite safe." 

"0 Lucette, Lucette!" said Julie sadly, ^*I 
would that I had thy merry heart. But now 
thou mayest retire, since for the present I have 
no more need for thy service." 

In obedience to this command, the handmaiden 
left the apartment — not, however, before she had 
made a few more lamentations concerning her 
present situation — leaving her mistress to soli- 
tude and meditation. 

"I marvel," said Julie to herself, "I marvel 
much how he effected his escape. Doubtless 
Papilio knows, but he would not tell me, for he 
trusts me not ; and little," and she sighed as she 
spoke, " can I wonder at his want of confidence. 
But Wilfred lives, and what signifies aught else 
to me? For him shall womanhood, and name, 
and fame be equal trifles in my eyes. And why 
should I think upon rank and station ? I know 
not even the race from which I sprang. I never 
knew a mother's touch. I was cast out by those 
who gave me being. Can aught be too low for 
me — aught too mean for her who scrupled not 
to act a lie, who shrank not even from the 
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murderer's part? But there may yet be hope/' 
she added after a moment's pause^ ^^a distant 
hope, that I may yet make some atonement." As 
she uttered these last words, she stretched out her 
hand, and, taking her lute, which lay near her, 
went on in a low tone : " Its notes remind me 
still of Wilfred's voice, that voice whose lightest 
word was dearer far to me and sweeter than music's 
most thrilling strains. I will strive to sing a lay 
he loved, and as I sing to dream that he is nigh." 
So saying she struck a few chords as prelude, 
chords which had in them a species of mournful 
melody, and then commenced singing, in a clear 
but occasionally tremulous voice, the following 
words: — 

" The mom is glowing brightly 
On Vignemal's virgin snow ; 
Its rosy tints rest lightly 
On Maladetta's brow : 

" And wears each pine-dad mountain 
Its richly gilded crown ; 
And pours each tiny fountain 
Its mimic rainbow down. 

'* In that light the streamlet flashes, 
And the cataract wildly dashes 

'Mid his cloud of diamond spray ; 
While the merry birds are singing, 
Till the emerald vales are ringing 
With their blithe and joyous lay. 
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" But for me there is no'inoming, 
For me there is no rest ; 
There is no sunrise dawning 
Within this cheerless breast, 

" Which restless panteth ever 
For a good it may not win, ^1 
Like some swelled and troubled riyer 
That chafes its banks within. 

" For me no ray of gladness 
Can warm the wintry sadness 

That chills my dreary soul ; 
For me can rise no morrow 
To chase the mists of soitow 

That^round my spirit roU." 

As Julie finished these plaintive strains, she 
ahnost expected once more to hear the full deep 
tones of that manly voice which had so ofiben 
rewarded her minstrelsy with courteous and, at 
times, warm commendations. But the only sound 
that met her ear was the echo of her own voice, 
as it died away with a kind of ghostly intonation 
in a distant comer of the spacious and lonely 
apartment. Yet, notwithstanding'the pain which 
the thought of her solitude occasioned, she seemed 
to take a kind of melancholy pleasure in singing 
over and over again the lays which she remem- 
bered to have most pleased Wilfred ; and in this 
occupation, interspersed with her own sad musings, 
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she spent the greater part of the long bright 
summer day, imtil at last it came to an end, 
and the sun, sinking behind the western moun- 
tains, left for a while the lovely valley of Argellez 
in shadow. 

But not long was that shadow to last; 
for soon the scene begins gradually to shine 
beneath a more soft and tender brightness, 
and erelong the whole vale sleeps in the full 
tide of moonlight, which pours its flood of 
gentle radiance over every object, and makes 
the old grey turrets of the castle glitter like 
the silver pinnacles of some fauy palace. And 
calm and peaceful, if peace be anywhere on 
earth, should have been that night the rest 
of those within its walls. Yet probably, could 
we enter with fancy the chambers of those of 
its inmates in whom we are interested, in none 
of them should we find any trace of slumber, 
save in that of our lively little friend Lucette, 
who sleeps tranquilly through the moonlit hours, 
dreaming of gallant knights, and crowded cities, 
and thronged tournaments, and rich robes, until the 
morning sim, whom she thanked not for disturb- 
ing her in the midst of such agreeable scenes, 
shone through her casement and awakened her. 
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The sleep of Lucette, however, though peaceful 
on the whole, had nevertheless been disturbed 
by one somewhat strange dream, which, as she 
awoke, hovered rather unpleasantly about her 
brain. She had dreamt that, feeling her chamber 
oppressively close, from the heat of the summer 
night, she had risen from her couch, and 
going to the casement had thrown it open, so 
that the soft cool breeze might breathe through 
the lattice into the apartment. She thought 
that, after having stood there for some time, 
listening to the sweet murmuring sound of the 
fountain, she had suddenly heard a step on 
the garden walk beneath, and that soon after 
she had seen Papilio step fortL into the moon- 
light, dragging behind him some heavy dark 
object, which he found apparently great dif- 
ficulty in moving along. It seemed to her 
that she remained watching curiously the mo- 
tions of the dwarf, who proceeded onwards 
till he reached one comer of the garden, 
where he paused, and began to dig industri- 
ously, making use of a spade he had in his 
hand. After some time she thought that he 
ceased from the employment, and then turned 
round and raised from the ground the dark 
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object she had before seen him dragging along. 
Anxious to discover what this was, she ima- 
gined that she leaned out of the window, 
and, as Papilio raised his burden, the dark 
mantle which enveloped it fell from around 
it, and it seemed to her that she beheld dis- 
tinctly in the moonlight the pallid face of a 
corpse. But such had been her horror at the 
sight, that she thought she precipitately closed 
the casement, and rushing back to her couch 
threw herself hurriedly upon it, where she lay 
for a while trembling beneath the coverlet. After 
this she could remember nothing, for the vision 
then passed away, giving place to those fancies 
of a very different character which have been 
mentioned as occupying her sleeping thoughts. 
Nevertheless, in the morning this singular 
dream ceased not to haunt her with a pain- 
ful distinctness. But very soon, when the 
damsel began to employ herself with the cares 
of her toilette, these impleasant recollections 
faded gradually away; and erelong they were 
completely lost among the ample and graceful 
folds of azure gauze in the which she arrayed 
her comely person; and as she tripped lightly 
along on her way to render her usual mom- 
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ing service to her mistress, the only thought 
that occupied her was one of sorrow and irri- 
tation that none ssive such unworthy eyes were 
to profit by the adornment. 

"My lady sleeps soundly this morning," 
said the handmaiden to herself, after she had 
tapped twice or thrice lightly at the chamber 
door without receiving any answer from within, 
"Now may the holy saints," she continued, 
when she had renewed more loudly her sum- 
mons, but with no better success, "may all 
the holy saints and martyrs in Paradise save 
me from finding my mistress in a state like that 
in which she was yesterday I Never did I see such 
weeping, and swooning, and sighing, and then 
such questioning and re-questioning. Why, if I 
did not think she would next ask me how many 
hairs there were in his beard. In truth, had 
she been an old wrinkled nun, who had never 
had a lover .before in her life, she could not 
have made more noise than she did about this 
gallant, who, I verily believe, after all, cared not 
the point of one of his snowy plumes about 
her; but would," and here she smiled com- 
placently, "had he been left to follow his own 
fancy, have found my charms, if I guess 
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rightly, a fast deal more to his mind. When- 
ever he could, he would always escape from 
her presence, and come and pace up and 
down before my window when I was standing 
there. But wherefore is it that she does not 
awake?" she added uneasily. "Holy St. Mag- 
dalen, suppose there were to be another swoon, 
and all the same wailing, and the same ques- 
tioning to be undergone again." 

Anxious to discover whether her fears were 
correct, after having made a few more fruit- 
less applications with her little hand to the 
door, she at length pushed it gently open, and 
entered the apartment. On looking roimd all ap- 
peared to be in its usual order ; but on approach- 
ing the couch where she expected to behold the 
sleeping or fainting form of her mistress, very 
much was she surprised to find it empty, and 
bearing not the slightest trace of having been 
occupied the previous night ; for the richly em- 
broidered coverlet remained imdisturbed, and 
unpressed the downy pillow. Much startled 
at this discovery, the damsel now hastily tra- 
versed the chamber, which was very spacious, 
casting hurried glances about her on all sides; 
but nowhere could she perceive her whom she 
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sought. The whole apartment, however, wore 
precisely its ordinary appearance, and the only 
thing she missed from it was her mistress's lute, 
which usually stood on a table near the window, 
but which had vanished. 

"My love-lorn lady is gone forth to sing a 
lament with the lark this morning," said Lucette, 
after a moment's reflection ; and, having come 
to this conclusion, she descended into the garden, 
expecting there to find her mistress. But this 
expectation soon proved vain, for neither in the 
garden nor in any of the apartments of the 
castle, all of which she now searched with an 
anxiety increasing every moment, could she dis- 
cover the missing fair one. Utterly unable to ac- 
count for, or to explain this disappearance, and 
beginning now, as is usually the case in similar 
circumstances with most females in her station, 
to experience a strong desire to have some one 
to whom to make known her perplexity, the 
loquacious handmaiden ran immediately to the 
door of the chamber of Papilio, who, although 
usually avoided by her, was the only person she 
could think of at the present moment as a fit 
recipient of her communication, and commenced 
shrieking forth at the top of her voice : 
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" Papilio, Signer Papilio, come forth quickly ; 
the Lady Julie haa been carried off, or mur- 
dered. In the name of all that is holy, come 
forth." 

"What means this uproar, thou shrill-voiced 
hussy?" replied the dwarf, at length very re- 
luctantly opening his door, and putting forth 
his head ; for he was by no means, as we know, 
an admirer of the female sex, and Lucette, to- 
gether with all those in her situation, he held in 
especial aversion; "wherefore comest thou here, 
screaming aloud the name of thy mistress in 
this fashion, making the whole castle ring with 
thy din? Well would it have been, in truth, if 
neither thou, nor thy lady, nor any of thy sex 
had ever entered it." 

Now, on any other occasion save the present, 
the ready tongue of the saucy damsel would 
infallibly have returned with usury the very 
imcourteous language which Papilio had used 
towards her ; but just at this moment the pleasure 
she experienced in finding an auditor completdy 
outweighed every other feeling, and without 
making any comments upon his last speech, she 
immediately began, in the most voluble manner, 
to inform the dwarf of the disappearance of 
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her mistress, who she felt certain, from her late 
researches, was nowhere to be found in the 
castle. Nor were her words wholly without 
effect; for as she spoke the sullen expression 
of her companion's countenajice was changed 
into one of something like concern, and he 
listened to her with apparent interest. Never-^ 
theless when she ceased, he turned away with*^ 
out vouchsafing any answer, and moved slowly 
off in a contrary direction. 

"All are departed, all are departed," he 
murmured with a deep groan, " valour, beauty, 
all: she is but gone like the rest, to fulfil the 
bloody curse — to slay, or to be slain." 

He then, for some time, paced up and down 
the lonely and deserted chambers of the castle, 
apparently completely engaged with ghosts and 
shadows of the past, which flocked about him; 
and forming, as he moved along, with his de- 
formed and diminutive person, a strange contrast 
to the spacious apartments and costly furniture 
amongst which he wandered. At length, how- 
ever, he paused. 

"And why should I longer remain here?" he 
said thoughtfully to himself; "my master is in 
peril, I will leave these accursed walls, and go to 
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share his fate. I have fulfilled his will here 
long enough ; now surely I may depart*" 

He then sought Lucette, and, having thrown 
her a purse of gold in recompence for her service 
to her mistress, and recommended her to make 
her way as soon as possible to Bordeaux, without 
stopping to listen to her thanks or her lamen- 
tations, of both of which she seemed inclined 
to be prodigal, he returned to his chamber, and 
once more shut himself up in complete seclusion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TEGB BUMOUIL 

<' Be as kind a hostess as you have been to me, and jou can 
never fail of another husband." ^^Drt/den. 

Fbospebous and victorious, and gilded by the 
brightest beams that ever fortune shed upon 
the path of valour^ had been, at the outset of 
the campaign, the course of that gallant army, 
which, led by the royal heir of England's throne, 
we beheld a short time ago issuing forth from 
Bordeaux, cheered by the radiant glances and 
smiles of beauty, and followed by the prayers 
and blessings of thousands, whose hearts, throb-- 
bing anxiously between hope and fear, beat as it 
were responsive to every tread of their chargers* 
feet, as the sound died away in the distance* 
But, though hitherto the road of glory had been 
smooth before them, there lay between that 
band of heroes and the glittering spires of the 
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fiur city which sits the Queen of the stately 
Graronne, though they knew it not, a deep stream 
of blood, in fording which many a stalwart frame 
and strong arm, that had often so successfully 
struck for their country, was destined, ere they 
reached the further shore, to sink down nerve- 
less and cold as the steel armour which had been 
ineffectual to protect them. At first, it is true, 
startled by the clarion blast of war, which, sound- 
ing- from the south, rang over her fertile plains 
from the Atlantic to the Ehine, France trembled 
for a moment at the thought of the smiling 
southern provinces of her empire devastated by 
the invader, and of the golden harvest that waved 
on the peaceful banks of the Loire trampled 
beneath the advancing hoofs of the fiery war- 
horse of England. But short was that season 
of dismay and torpor, and speedily the desire 
for vengeance began to glow within the heart 
of the Gaul. Immediately on receiving the 
news jof the inroad made by the Black Prince 
into his dominions, King John, who was a 
monarch of the most imquestionable personal 
bravery, and possessed of some knowledge in 
the art of war, began to summon round his 
fStandard the loyal and chivalrous nobles . of 
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France, who promptly obeyed the call of their 
sovereign, and hastened to range themselves 
beneath his banner, each attended by a numerous 
train of vassals, the aggregate numbers of whom 
swelled his force into a powerful army. And 
now, at the head of 60,000 men, among whom 
rode, together with his own royal sons, the re- 
presentatives of most of the proudest houses 
in the land, John was making for the south, 
hoping, by means of his overpowering numberfi, 
very speedily to crush his foe, or to drive him 
back again within his own borders ; while a 
small body of troops was left to guard the Frendi 
frontier on the north, which was menaced iu 
Normandy by the Duke of Lancaster. 

Nor was it long before the French monarch 
obtained what he deemed a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the completion of his design. While 
the British army was engaged in laying siege 
to the castle of Bomorantin, which, being a place 
of some strength, resisted for a while their attack, 
the French contrived to throw themselves, with 
•the whole of their overwhelming force, directly 
in the homeward path of their enemy, thufi 
rendering it impossible for them to retreat with- 
out fighting a decisive battle. 
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It was at about two leagues from the town 
of Poitiers that tiiie two hostile armies first came 
in view of each other, thus making it, by their 
close neighbourhood, extremely probable that 
ihsA, city, if unable to defend herself, would 
become the prey of whichever party might be 
successful. It may therefore well be supposed 
that the prospect of so warmly contested a 
struggle as this was likely to prove, taking place 
within so short a distance of their walls, was 
anything but pleasing to the good burghers 
of Poitiers, who were not at all ambitious to 
behold their city the scene of the victor's triumph. 
These uneasy feelings in the breasts of the worthy 
citizens were also by no means diminished by 
the strange and distorted accounts of events, 
which rumour ceased not to circulate through 
their streets. Now a terrified countryman, who 
had been alarmed by some small foraging party 
of English, would come hurriedly in, driving 
before him the few cattle which he had been 
able to get together, declaring that the islanders 
had gained a signal victory, and were following 
close at his heels to carry the cily by a sudden 
attack. Now a family of weeping peasant women, 
with their ragged children^ would make their 
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appearance^ and bring a directly contrary account. 
And now a b^ging friar from some neighbouring 
convent, inventing fresh news as he went, in 
order to stimulate the generosity of those with 
whom he talked, would terrify, by his descrip- 
tions of the scenes of bloodshed which he had 
witnessed as he passed along, large groups of 
listeners, who, surrounding him at every street 
comer, pressed greedily upon him for the in- 
telligence which he, nothing loth, gave forth 
to those about him in measure as ample as he 
desired their alms to be. 

Sometimes an adventurous band of the youth 
of the town, who had been on a reconnoitering 
expedition, would return back full of tales of 
their own valour, and of the wondrous prowess 
of those they had encoimtered. Sometimes a 
rustic dame in grey kirtle, who had come per* 
hapis from some remote hamlet in a direction 
entirely contrary to the scene of the impending 
contest, and who was probably meditating fiEir 
more upon the price she had that morning obtained 
for the produce of her peaceM garden than on 
war or arms, would be seized upon by some curious 
troop of her own sex as one who was likely to be 
the bearer of intelligence, and questioned and re- 
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. questioned, until she began to deem it her duty 
to satisfy their inquiries, though at the expense 
of veracity ; while here and there a portly burghei;, 
one of the elders of the city, might be seen 
threading his way through the throng, listening 
to everything and all, and now and then sagely 
shaking his head, as though incredulous of what 
he heard; yet, nevertheless, feeling a quidsier 
pulsation in his heart, which he would have 
had no particular pleasure in revealing to his 
fellow-townsmen. 

It was on the afternoon of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1356, just when rumour, and her fre- 
quent attendant, alarm, were at their busiest 
among all classes in Poitiers, that an armed 
knight, mounted on a gallant charger, enteired 
by the south-western gate, and rode up the prin- 
cipal street of the dty. The cavalier moved 
slowly along, gazing from right to left as he 
went, apparently looking for some house of public 
entertainment where he might refresh himself 
juad bis stout horse, who, to judge by his travel- 
stained appearance^ had that day performed be- 
neath the weight of his rider no inconsiderable 
journey; for his rich housings and sleek coat. 
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where it was visible beneath them, were covered 
with streaks of white foam, while the glitterii^ 
arms of the rider, from waving plume to gilded 
spur, were obscured by the dust which they had 
contracted on the road. Nor was it long before 
the knight discovered that of which he was in 
search ; for very soon he beheld swinging before 
a somewhat antiquated-looking house, at the 
comer of one of the streets, a large board, on 
which, as far as could be judged by the colour of 
the bird there represented, was depicted a huge 
white swan, which, however, considering its pro- 
portions, might as well, had its hue been changed, 
have been named an ostrich or a cormorant, or 
any other bird that ever spread a pinion. Below 
this strange specimen of ornithology the cavalier 
stopped ; but scarcely had he drawn rein, when 
he was surrounded by a troop of curious loi- 
terers, who stood about the door of the hostelry. 
These, when they perceived the warlike appear- 
ance of the knight, immediately concluded, with- 
out waiting to inquire from what quarter he 
came, that he mujst be in some way connected 
with one or other of the hostile armies. 

^^ What news. Sir Knight, what news ? Hath 
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there been a battle ? Bear you the tidings of a 
British victory; or are you yourself one of the 
vanquished and pursued ?" 

**But his armour is not bloody," interposed 
another speaker, "nor shivered, as of one who 
has been in actual fighf 

"What, then, hath the craven fled," cried a 
third, " without striking a blow ? Shame on the 
coward, shame!" 

" Nay, his bearing is too noble for that," af- 
firmed an observant listener; *^ never did you see 
the eye of a coward flash like that which beams 
from between the bars of yonder visor." 

Such were the inquiries and exclamations which 
were showered forth by numerous voices almost 
at the same moment, as the knight dismounted 
from his steed. 

"Nay, my good Mends," said he, "you mistake 
me. I am neither one who flies nor who bears 
tidings. I come from the south, and, so far from 
bringing any intelligence of the war, I was just 
about to demand it for myself. But I pray you 
stand aside," he continued with a smile, "both my 
horse and I are somewhat weary with our day^s 
journey; and, since we desire, if possible, to be 
in time to take some part in this martial game in 
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which you aJl seem to be so highly interested, 
you can easily understand that we have not much 
time to waste." 

So sayings he endeavoured to push gently on 
one side those of the bystanders who stood in his 
way ; but no sooner did these fully comprehend 
that the knight demanded instead of bringing news, 
than, the desire of telling taking with lightning 
speed the place of that of kearingy to which it is so 
near akin, all began to press yet closer upon him, 
each pouring forth his own version of the state of 
the war, together with his own reflections thereon ; 
of all of which, as may well be supposed, seeing 
that every one spoke at once with voluble rapidity, 
the mind of their perplexed auditor was able to 
form but an imperfect idea* 

*'Ipray you, worthy citizens," he said, once 
more seeking to free himself, **keep me not 
standing here till sunset; for your remarks^ 
though doubtless all most sage and valuable, Will 
nevertheless hardly serve as provender for my 
horse. And besides, had I as many ears as you 
have tongues, my single brain would but poorly 
serve to comprehend them all." 

But, notwithstanding his efforts, the stranger 
would probably have been detained much longer 
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ibasi was agreeable to him, had not an unexpected 
ally come to his assistance. This new comer was 
none other than the buxom hostess of the ^ Swan," 
who, hearing a tumult around her door, had 
issued forth to discover the cause, and now stood 
in the doorway with a huge wooden ladle in h^: 
hand, which she had been using in some culinary 
employment, in the midst of which she had 
been disturbed by the noise without. With a 
countenance that bespoke an3rthing but benig- 
nity towards the assembled crowd, she exclaimed, 
in a tone expressive of the utmost wrath, as soon 
as she perceived the situation of the cavalier, — 
"What, ye prating, useless, graceless knaves, 
have ye the audacity to persecute in this way one 
of my customers with your fools' tales about 
marches and counter-marches, and I know not 
what else, as if every man amongst you were at 
least Lord High Constable of France. A pretty 
pass, in truth, things are come to, if a peaceable 
traveller cannot stop for a moment without havr 
ing such a pack of idle curs as ye are around him ! 
But I'll soon teach you to get about your own 
aflfairs," she continued, in a shriller and more 
angry key, as she perceived that her antagonists 
still stood firm, " I will soon give you a specimen 
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of the kind of dishes which we serve up for 
such gentry as ye are." 

So saying, she raised indignantly aloft the 
ladle, and, flourishing it for an instant, brought 
it down with a hearty goodwill on the unpro- 
tected and shining bald pate of a certain &Jb and 
very pompous little barber, who had been the 
most forward in pressing his unrequired in- 
telligence on the knight; nay, had come forth 
on purpose, out of his shop across the street, for 
the mere amusement of taking his part in what 
was going on, whatever it might be. Having 
thus made so successful a commencement of hos- 
tilities, it is probable that the incensed Amazon 
would have proceeded to give the bystanders a 
few more such tangible proofs of her warlike 
propensities; but so considerable had been the 
effect produced by the mere sight of the 
virago's coup-de-^mam, that no one felt again 
inclined to encounter her prowess. For a while 
all indulged in a shout of the most unre- 
strained and boisterous merriment at the expense 
of the unfortunate and discomfited barber, who 
by this time had taken refuge within the pre* 
cincts of his own shop, followed by cries of 
" Well struck^ la beUe Mteaae:'— *f Qwre a lui 
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who ruffles the plumage of the swan ! " " Come 
not forth to the fight again^ Sir Knight of 
the soapHSuds, without thy hebnet ! " 

Every one took good care to withdraw him- 
self beyond the reach of the redoubted arm 
of the £Etir warrior ; and thus in a few minutes 
the latter found herself completely mistress of 
the field, with no one save the stranger and 
his steed standing beside her. But no sooner 
did she perceive all her foes routed before 
her^ than she at once altered her demeanour, 
for, lowering her formidable weapon, and recom- 
posing her countenance, so lately disturbed by 
anger, she turned to the knight with a smile 
that well became her, for she was still plump, 
rosy, and comely-featured, though somewhat 
past the prime of life, and said, in a gentle 
apologetic tone, that strangely contrasted with 
her late accents : — " Pardon, noble cavalier, 
pardon, that I have not hitherto paid you 
the attention which is your due; but an un- 
protected woman must defend her rights, which, 
to say the truth, are not in these days always 
over well respected." 

Something so inexpressibly comical was there 
in the submissive and plaintive manner in which 
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these words were uttered, giving the idea of a 
t6nder and distressed female, when considered 
in connection with the strong and hearty will 
and power, of both of which the speaker had 
so lately shown herself possessed, for the main- 
tenance of those rights against that infringe- 
ment which she seemed so much to fear, that 
the knight could scarcely refrain a smile as he 
said : — ** Worthy madam, little need your sex, 
methinks, fear aught, as long as so bold a 
champion as yourself exists to combat for its 
privileges; and who," he continued in a tone 
of gallantry which proved him just as clearly 
to be no novice in female society, as his 
martial bearing had before declared him to 
be no stranger in the tilt-yard or battle-field^ 
^^and who, added to her courage, possesses yet 
more irresistible weapons, which strike the 
heart as potently as yonder formidable means 
of defence," and as he spoke he pointed td 
the much-dreaded ladle, " does the head.'* 

" A truce. Sir Knight, I pray you, to your 
fair speeches," said the matron with a simper, 
which belied rather distinctly her words, ** re- 
member- you are not now in the bower of 
your lady-love. But," she added, "let us not 
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Btc^d here; your good steed seems weaiy, azuj^ 
if I guess rightly, would be glad enough to 
8j9e, the interior of his stall.'' 

.'*li|Iarry," replied the stranger, "you divine 
well, for his bit hath not been drawn since 
before daybreak this morning; and besides, if 
it inay be, his labours for this day are not yet 
dosed." 

So saying, the cavalier, conducted by the 
worthy hostess, proceeded to the stable of the 
hostelry, from which he refused to retire to take 
any refreshment himself, until he had seen the 
noble animal properly cared for ; which attention 
appeared in no] way new either to the horse or his 
lord, for the former acknowledged, with many a 
grateful neigh of familiar recognition, the ser- 
vices which the latter seemed to delight to 
enjploy himself in, performing them with all 
the ease of long habit. The readiness with 
which the knight applied himself to an appa- 
rently menial task somewhat surprised the hos- 
tess, as she gazed on the noble charger and 
distinguished appearance of the stranger, and 
the rich trappings of his steed, all of which 
seemed so little to agree with his familiarity 
with such servile offices; but she concluded tiiat 
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tlie cavalier was one of those errant kn^^hte 
who in that chivalrous period rode abroad in 
quest of adventures, taking with them no atten- 
dant of any kind^ so that the incognito which 
they were desirous of maintaining might be in 
no danger of being revealed, and she therefore 
forbore from making any observation on this 
point to her guest. Having thus provided for 
the wants of his faithiul four-footed friend, the 
cavalier now followed his conductress into the 
house, where she ushered him into a spacious 
apartment, which seemed to serve the double 
purpose of a kitchen and a room of entertain- 
ment for travellers; for at one end of it there 
blazed a large fire, surrounded by all sorts of 
culinary utensils, while at the other were several 
men sitting scattered about, conversing in small 
groups, and many of them enlivening their dis- 
course with frequent draughts from a pitcher of 
the light wine of tiie country. Such, however, 
was the idea which the good hostess had con- 
ceived of the high rank and gentle breeding of 
her new guest, that, instead of permitting him to 
mingle on an equal footing with those already 
assembled, and who appeared chiefly of the Iowcht 
orders, she placed for him a table apart from the 
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others^ at which he immediately seated himself; 
and as she bustled to and fro in her preparations 
for his repast, he addressed her in a tone which 
bespoke his interest in what he asked. 

*^ And now, my fair hostess, that we are freed 
from the ready tongues of our kind friends in 
the street yonder, can you tell me aught that 
may be depended on concerning the motions of 
the hostile armies ? Believe you, in truth, that 
there has been a battle ? ^ 

**Now, for the love of heaven," cried the 
matron, " Sir Knight, speak to me on any other 
subject that may please you, save that of armies 
and fighting, since for the last week I have heard 
so many battles fought over by all those who 
have entered this house, that it would be as 
difficult for my poor confused brain to repeat 
through to you one of them, as it would be for a 
priest on Good Friday morning to recollect dis- 
tinctly, one from another, the confessions of all 
the damsels that he had heard the night before. 
Leave, therefore, this subject for a while, I pray 
you, since I scarcity deem that any in the city 
can tell you aught, save the ideas of their own 
balf-crazy brains." 

" And yet^ my fair hostess," replied the knight. 
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somewhat disappointed at his failure to obtain 
the information he desired^ but nevertheless 
rather amtised with the words of his companion ; 
" and yet, in despite of your aversion to martial 
matters, you can, when it pleases you, throw 
aside these peace-loving feelings, as easily as I do 
now this iron pledge of battle," and as he spoke 
he threw one of his iron gauntlets carelessly on 
the table, " and act in your own person a little 
warlike episode, which, I guess, will hardly be 
forgotten by the head of your worthy neighbour 
opposite, as long as he may remain to exercise 
his craft on earth. Methinks, without offence, 
there is something of inconsistency here." 

**By no means, noble cavalier," was the ma- 
tron's rather indignant rejoinder, giving as she 
spoke, two or three smart blows with her favourite 
ladle on the side of a capacious stew-pannear 
her, by way of reminder to the head of her com- 
panion. **I combat but in self-defence, while 
the King of France and the English Prince fight, 
as far as I, or any other sensible Cliristiaa can 
comprehend, for no reason at all, unless it be 
the mere pleasure of spilling blood, and of gild- 
ing their crests with a little bit of that false 
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iinsel which men prize so highly, and csil 
glory," 

'^What/' said the stranger, using the same 
half-playful tone as before, ^^ speak you thus of 
gioiy ? Barely is it that woman uses such words. 
In general she esteems its light the most ne^- 
oessary thing for man, next, at least, to that of 
her own eyes." 

** Oh ! the folly of mankind ! the folly of maa*- 
kind I " exclaimed the good lady witibi a deep 
sigh, ^^why will ye not take example from my 
good, quiet, old help-mate, whose soul may the 
saints assoil ! He never troubled his mind about 
kings, or armies, or battles, or such-like violent dis- 
turbers of the world's peace. He lived a rational 
and peaceable life, never putting one to any 
inconvenience, save when he would importune 
me now and then to give him, a little ofbener 
than was my will, the key of the cellar, which I 
always took good care to keep suspended £rom 
my girdle. And he died in his bed at last after 
having eaten a calf's head and a few truffles, 
washed down with a gallon of St. Julien, for 
supper. Oh, in truth, he was a worthy citizen J 
and well were it for Poitiers if there were a few 
like him left." 
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Having paid this tribute to the virtue of hev 
late lord, the hostess of the Swan now began onoe 
more very busily to bestir herself in making 
those prepiajrations for the afternoon meal of Uer 
guest; which her sudden burst of conjugal affso^ 
tion had somewhat retarded. Nor did the knight 
appear to regret this renewed acceleratioxi in Uer 
movements. Ever since he eiitered the hous^ 
he had not ceased to give slight^ though apparent 
signs of impatience ; and an acute observer might 
have perceived that he moved his sword restlessly 
up and down in its sheath, like one who^ wearied 
with inactivity^ found relief even in so alight aai 
action. : • . . 

While the matron was thus employed in hous6»- 
hold duties^ the cavaUer laid aside a portion of thd 
heavier parts of his armour, together with his 
helmet; which he had hitherto kept dosed; and 
thus displayed to the eyes of the hostess a co^-^ 
tenancC; the expression and striking features of 
which more than ever confirmed her in the no* 
tion she had at first formed of his exklted rank 
and station. But scarcely had the kiiight ihxA 
discovered himself; when he heard a voice ei-» 
claim near him in the English tongue, the mere 
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sound of ^bich once more sent a thrill of in- 
expressible deligbt through his heart, 

*^ Holy St. Colomb, it is in truth then he ! 
Who could have dreamed of finding Sir Wilfred 
here?** 

Startled by hearing his own name thus uttered, 
Wilfred, whom doubtless the reader has long 
recognised, turned hurriedly round, and beheld a 
man standing near him, who had entered tixe 
hostelry since himself, and, unperceived by him, 
had been for some time watching with the utmost 
interest all his movements. 3ut not long did 
that glance of surprise last with which Wilfred 
regarded the individual in question ; speedily did 
the mirror of memory recall those &miliar fea- 
tures. 

^' Hubert, Hubert,*' he exclaimed, and, spring- 
ing up, he seized the hand of the honest yeoman^ 
and pressed it with a cordiality which bespoke 
on his part the most complete forgetfulness of 
the difference of rank between esquire and 
knight. And Hubert in truth it was, whom he 
had last beheld beneath the loffy-arched gate 
of the castle of De Brancecombe, when the fare- 
well tones of the voice of Beatrice were still 
lingering on his ear, like the echoes of some long- 
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loved melody, andwheu still her parting smile 
gleamed like an autumn sunbeam aroimd him. 
As these thoughts rushed upon his remembrance^ 
he wrung Hubert's hand with a violence which in 
truth appeared to the latter rather incomprehen- 
sible. As soon^ however^ as the first words and 
feelings of astonishment were expressed on both 
sides^ Wilfred drew his companion aside into the 
embrasure of a window, in order that they might 
commune more freely and unobserved together ; 
and as he did so, there rushed, as may well be 
supposed, a whole tumultuous tide of questions to 
his lips, each one urging its claim to be answered 
first. 

" Hubert, how left you the Lady Beatrice ? '* 
cried Wilfred at length, the eagerness of the lover 
getting the better of every other sentiment. 

** How left I the Lady Beatrice,'* replied the 
esquire with a smile, and speaking with more of 
poetry in his words than we could have supposed 
him capable of, ** how left I her ? As constant to 
thee. Sir Knight, as the dark verdure of the yew- 
tree, which changeth not, as beautiful as the 
brightest rose of spring." 

" Now Heaven be praised for the tidings," said 
the knight earnestly ; ^' but tell me, Hubert, how 
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coinest thou here? Where is the Baron, thy 
master ? *' 

" The Baron is with the army of the Princ^ 
where I should also be, had I not fidlen sick on 
landing at Bordeaux, and ilius been disabled 
from proceeding forward at once with my com- 
rades. And so, as my lord was in haste, he left 
me, with orders to follow him as soon as might 
be." 

'^ And art thou then on thy way, Hubert, to 
join the army ? " 

"That am I," replied the esquire, "and my 
only fear is that all the work may be done bo- 
fore my turn comes." 

"Then in truth," said the knight, "we are 
precisely in the same mind, and bent on the same 
errand; so we cannot do better than become 
fellow-travellers." 

To this proposition Hubert joyfully agreed, and 
very soon they were seated together, partaking of 
the cidinary dainties of the worthy hostess, which 
now stood smoking on the table; while Wilfred 
ceased not to besiege his companion with a thousand 
questions concerning the Baron and his daughter, 
which Hubert bore with exemplary patience, 
though, it must be confessed, with a better giaoe 
when the repast was ended. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CAMP. 

" While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb» 

Or whispering with white lips, * The foe, they come ! thej- 

csomel'" 

Childe Harold. 

Notwithstanding the eager anxiety with which 
Wilfred qnestioned his newly-recovered Mend^ 
and the bneathless and almost trembling interest 
with which he listened as Hubert narrated the 
deadly struggle of Beatrice with the maniac 
strength of Leonora de Mohun ; notwithstanding 
the thrill of pride which he felt, as he heard of 
the heroic courage evinced on that occasion by the 
lady of his hearty and the warm thanks which he 
poured forth to Hubert as her deliverer ; not- 
withstanding all this accumulation of interest^ and 
notwithstanding the prime quality of that St 
Julien which had once proved so &tal to the 
former master of the Swan^ the sun had scarcely 
sunk in the west, when both knight and squire. 
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influenced by that martial restlessness which each 
equally experienced, rose from table, and b^an, 
in spite of the lafceness of the hour, to meditate 
on leaving Poitiers. Every inquiry whidi they 
had made since their entrance into the city, with 
a view of obtaining any correct information re- 
specting the position of the two armies, had com- 
pletely failed in its object. Two things, however, 
seemed certain : one was, that a great battle had 
either just been fought, or was on the eve of 
taking place ; and the other was, that its scene 
would be to the north of Poitiers, since all the 
rumours, however differing in other respects, 
agreed in declaring such to be the direction in 
which the hostile forces were verging to a meeting* 
And therefore, as any delay might destroy for 
ever those hopes of glory which both so warmly 
cherished, they resolved to depart that night by 
the northern gate of the city, trusting to fortune, 
and to the probability of gaining more certain in- 
formation as they drew near the scene of action. 

Having come to this determination, Wilfred 
called the hostess, and, throwing her a piece of 
gold, bade her pay herself for their entertainment, 
and return him the change in silver coin. 

" And, hark ye, pretty mistress," cried Hubert^, 
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whom the discussion of wine and war together had 
rendered more than usually vivacious, **an thy 
purse be low, thou canst without doubt make up 
what is wanting by a few dozen kisses from those 
cherry lips of thine, — a manner of reckoning 
which I wager would be in no way displeasing to 
thee-'' 

" Peace, Hubert, peace, I pray thee," said the 
knight; "well is it for thee that thy English 
tongue prevents thy being comprehended, or I 
guess thou wouldst be paid in a coin that thou 
wouldest rather give than receive," 

^^ Craving your pardon. Sir Wilfred," rejoined 
the esquire, who was in no humour to be so easily 
silenced, "for contradicting you; but according 
to my experience, when women have seen as many 
summers as yonder buxom dame, they remember 
too well what their father confessor has told them 
concerning the short-lived nature of all human 
things, to be over particular on whom they bestow 
their favours, so long as any gallant will receive 
them." 

" Marry, Hubert," said Wilfred smiling, " thou 
must learn to mend thy courtesy if ever thou 
winnest thy spurs : such words as these would be 
deemed as little less than treason if uttered by 
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knighthood. But let us not linger/' be continued, 
as he re-adjusted his helmet, ^^ time presses, and 
it is ill to stand talkii^ when the foot should be 
in the stirrup." Then, turning to the hostess, he 
proceeded, ^^ Farewell, worthy guardian of the 
rights of improtected women ; may we never par- 
take of worse cheer than that with which you have 
provided us; and may your next partner live 
longer than the last, to enjoy your society." 

" Now, may all the holy saints," cried the dame, 
^'prevent that last wish of your most valorous 
Knighthood from ever being fulfilled. The woman 
must be a fool indeed, who, when she has once 
had the credit of having a husband, ever troubles 
herself with another. But a good journey to you. 
Sir Knight," she added in a somewhat mSlder 
tone, as she gazed on the handsome person of the 
young cavalier, who now stood completely armed 
before her, ^^and may our Lady preserve you, to 
win as much glory and fame as you deserve, apd 
grant you sense enough afterwards to wear your 
honours with modesty, when you have gained 
th^n." 

"Thanks, fair matron, for your kind wi^es," 
replied the knight, " but we must be on the road, 
or there would be little chance of their being ful- 
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filled. AdieU; therefore, and pray for the arms of 
England." 

So saying, he seized the arm of Hubert, who 
was apparently more than half inclined to exact 
for his own especial benefit a contribution paid in 
tjie coin he had before suggested, and they left 
the hostelry without further parley. 

Proceeding to the stable, they found tihieir 
horses recruited by the provender and rest which^ 
for some hours, they had now enjoyed. Hubert 
still had for his companion his old grey charger 
Athlete, whom we remember having formerly 
made acquaintance with in the early pages of this 
history, and who now appeared in no way worse 
for all he had undergone since last we beheld him. 
Having re-saddled and led out their horses, they 
immediately mounted, and, riding forth from the 
stable-yard, soon found themselves in the middle 
of the city. It was a clear, serene, and starlight 
night, unruffled by a single cloud, so that they 
were perfectly able to discern all that was going 
on around them, as they moved onwards in that 
which they believed to be the direction of the 
northern gate. 

The signs of agitation which, throughout tbe 
whole day, had been so apparent in tbe city, had 
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but little diminislied with the approach of nights 
On every side groups of people might be still seen 
standing in the streets ; and from the casements 
of the houses anxious and expectant faces^ indis*^ 
tinctly visible in the uncertain lights appeared 
leaning out, listening to the communication of 
some friend without. On the steps of many a 
stately mansion in the public squares, and beneath 
many a lofty portico, were seen the extended 
forms of numbers of those unfortunate peasant 
women and children who had entered the town 
during the day, and who, like our own houseless 
poor (0 England ! wherefore, in this age of luxury 
and refinement, are we able to make the compa- 
rison?), worn out with weariness and hunger, had 
stretched themselves on the hard pavement, hop- 
ing to find for a while in slumber temporary ob- 
livion of their misery. The churches flashed forth 
through their arched windows the light of h\m- 
dreds of tapers which blazed within, bringing out 
with singular and almost magical distmctness 
some graceful wreath of stone tracery that sur- 
mounted the casement, or the richly carved capi- 
tal of some column near it ; while through the 
open doors pealed forth the tones of the chanted 
prayers ; and the aromatic perfume of the incense, 
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as the silver censer waved within, stole out, and 
laded with its fragrance the evening breeze. De- 
licate women stood unveiled in the streets, heed- 
less of the chill night air, listening to some tale 
of bloodshed and horror. Little children, who at 
so late an hour should have slept, prattled drows- 
ily, unregarded by their mothers. The whole 
town evinced on every side some great excitement. 
Through these evidences of a great and all-per- 
vading interest, Wilfrid and his follower rode 
tranquilly onward, moving as rapidly as the ill- 
paved and often crowded streets would permit, 
until at length they came in view of the long de- 
sired northern gate. 

Happily for our travellers the good citizens of 
Poitiers had not yet sent forth that decree which, 
ere to-morrow's sun had gone down, was to close 
their gates both against victors and vanquished ; 
denying alike an asylum to the flying Gaul and 
a place of repose to the weary but victorious 
squadrons of Britain. But although this final 
precaution had not as yet been taken, the band of 
armed men who stood forth from beneath the 
archway to oppose their egress, and the loud 
" Who goes there ! " shouted out by one among 
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them^ sufficiently test^ed that Poitiers was far 
from being off her gaard. 

**One who is a friend to the good cause,*' 
replied Wilfrid to their summons, for he was 
anxious, if possible, to pass without hindrance. 

** The good cause," muttered the man^t-arms 
somewhat sulkily ; ** but who the devil is to know 
which is the good cause ?" 

"That which God and the holy saints shall 
make to prosper," replied the knight ; then, in a 
conciliatory tone, he added, ^' but let us pass, my 
friends ; we are no enemies to your city." 

**My friends," growled the surly guardsman of 
the town, " my friends ! That is a courteous sound- 
ing term enough, in faith, and spoken in as soft 
a tone as the confession of the most penitent nun 
that ever wore veiL But how am I, in the fiend's 
name, to know whether, when you get beyond 
these walls, you will not change your demeanour 
as easily as the same nun if she found herself 
without her convent gate with her gallant beside 
her. Therefore, sir stranger, until I am more 
certified as to your intentions, I will even take it 
on myself to give your steed a moment's breathing 
time." 

" Now, by the holy rood I " cried Wilfred, who 
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was growing impatient at this delay, '^ I have a 
good mind to make known to thee my intentions 
in a way that shall make thee remember them all 
thy life;" and as he spoke he laid his hand on 
the hilt of his sword. 

These hostile demonstrations, however, which 
bade fair to become something more than show, 
were speedily put an end to by the interference of 
the leader of the armed band, who was none other 
than our friend the barber. This luckless indi- 
vidual, in an evil hour, had permitted himself to 
be persuaded by his fellow citizens, none of whom 
felt in any way envious of the honour which they 
were conferring upon him, to take the command 
of the watch of the northern gate. And now as he 
stood, still something confused from the effects of 
the ladle, his whole body aching from the circum- 
scribed dimensions of a coat of mail, into which 
with the utmost diflSculty he had insinuated his 
portly person, and vowing internally never to be 
caught from home again on such an errand as the 
present, it may well be imagined how great was 
his dismay on hearing the defiant words of the 
young champion. Already it seemed to him that 
he felt himself trampled beneath the hoofs of the 
powerful war-horse; already did he see in fancy 
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the sword of the knight flashing above his head. 
Filled, therefore, with these alarms, he rushed 
hurriedly forward, and laying his hand on the 
arm of his tenacious comrade in the wat<3h, who 
(for the whole band was composed of citizens) 
was neither more nor less than a baker, whose 
shop was in the same street as his own, he said, 
with an emphasis intended to be commanding, 
but ^hich in truth carried with it a very suppli- 
catory sound: "Why, Antoine, what obstinate 
spirit is it possesses thee to-night, and induces thee 
thus to deny egress to these worthy gentlemen, 
against whom thou knowest nothing ? Let them 
pa^, man, let them pass ! If they are rogues, the 
city is well quit of them ; and an they be honest 
men, I trow we shall still have enough of such 
quality left among us ; therefore, I pray thee, let 
them pass." 

"Well," cried Antoine, in a tone of mock 
gravity, "since our worthy and worshipful captain 
commands it, it is not for me to dispute my com- 
mander's orders, for we all know that his head is 
too. sound to-day for any one to doubt his judg- 
ment ; therefore I yield, and retire." 

teo saying he moved away from before the 
steed of the knight, and his comrades fol- 
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lowing his example the two travellers passed 
out without any further opposition, and de- 
scended quietly the slope which led down from 
the city. Having arrived at the termination of 
the descent, they paused for a moment and gazed 
about them, uncertain which way to turn, as they 
knew but little of the locality. It was a fair and 
tranquil scene which now lay around them, slum- 
bering in the stillness of night. Behind them 
stood the stately city, its lofty spires and crene- 
lated turrets indistinctly visible against the back- 
ground of the soft blue star-spangled sky ; while 
in front of them, dimly seen in the uncertain 
light, stretched far away in the distance the fertile 
plains of Poitiers, covered with vineyards, now 
daily richer with a deeper purple, and interspersed 
with dark green pastures, where the sleek cattle 
of the country, of a uniform orange colour, whose 
descendants may still be seen feeding on the 
margin of the river, and looking as if their coats 
had been washed with gold dissolved in boiling 
oil, grazed peacefully along the side of the mur- 
muring Clain, little dreaming of that bloody scene 
of the world's great drama, now so soon to be 
enacted at but a short distance from them. 

Not long did Wilfred pause to contemplate the 
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landscape. Though his mind was cast in that 
noble mould which is so peculiarly calculated to 
sympathise with all the varied charms of nature, 
yet at the present moment far other thoughts 
occupied it, and wishing to lose as little time as 
possible, he speedily struck into one of the nume- 
rous narrow paths which led through the vine- 
yards, and which appeared to conduct more 
directly northward than the others, and fol- 
lowed by Hubert moved rapidly forward. For 
upwards of an hour they thus continued to ride 
onward, only encoimtering at intervals a few 
stray peasants, who not having been able to reach, 
like their companions, the protection of the city 
walls, had taken shelter amongst the foliage of 
the vineyards, where they either sauntered up 
and down, peeping timidly forth at every passer 
by, or sliunbered stretched upon the earth, and 
lulled by the wind that whispered in the leaves 
above them. To these persons Wilfred several 
times put questions concerning the position of the 
armies, but he only received vague and contra- 
dictory replies. All agreed in telling tales of 
horror and rapine, but it proved utterly impos- 
sible to learn from them anything certain as to 
what party was now the nearest to them, or what 
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might be their numbers^ or whether any seriouis 
engagement had yet taken place. At length, 
however, just as they were beginning half to 
believe themselves to be on the wrong tracks they 
suddenly perceived a light in the distance, and on 
proceeding a little further this light grew into a 
line of fire, which, as they drew nearer, they 
became certain was produced by the watch-fires 
of a large army, that lay encamped but a short 
way before them, with its white tents glistening in 
the starlight, and its banners floating proudly on 
the night breeze. 

Wild and timiultuous was the throb of delight 
that passed through the swelling heart of the 
young knight as he beheld this martial spectacle. 
Now in truth had he reached tihie long-desired goal 
which he had so often thought and dreamed of; 
and scarcely had the moment been to him one of 
more inexpressible delight when Beatrice first 
bade him trust in her love. 

" It is a goodly sight, this, in truth, for the eye 
of a warrior," said Hubert, riding up to the side 
of his master, for as such for the present he con- 
sidered Wilfred, as the latter paused to gaze on 
the scene before him, " and, if I guess rightly, we 
are by no means come too late to have our «hare 
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in the approaching game; for yonder txanquil 
encampment^ with its watch-fires and streaming 
pennons, looks not like that of a defeated army, 
and a victorious one would scarcely be loitering 
idly here while its enemies escaped unpursued." 

"Thou art right, Hubert, thou art right," cried 
Wilfred, with enthusiasm. " Now shall my royal 
master know that the sword of Alvarez, which 
perchance even now he is deeming that of a 
craven, will strike as long as the weakest pulse of 
life throbs in the arm that wields it, to save from 
the slightest stain the smallest gem in England's 
crown; and now shall Beatrice de Brancecombe 
know that, living or dying, he that she chose 
was worthy of her love! But," he continued, 
checking himself and changing his tone, ^^ let us 
not delay here. We must reconnoitre yonder camp, 
and discover whether it be that of friend or foe ; 
and for such an enterprise caution will be neces- 
sary." 

So saying, he rode slowly forward. 

But scarcely have the two young warriors moved 
away, when there suddenly rises, close to that spot 
where even now their chargers stood, from be- 
hind the low fence of the vineyard a dark figure, 
which, gradually lifting itself up, stands ere long 
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at its full height^ and seems to be looking in- 
tently after their receding forms as they fade 
away in the uncertain light. 

*^ Was it that voice ? or was it a dream ?" mur- 
mured the individual. " Oh, that voice, whose 
deep tones ever seemed the birthright of their 
race : that voice which first taught me to sin, and 
to love, and to hate : how it has sounded through 
my whole life ! I have learned to detest the very 
thought of it more than death ; and yet now do 
I so desire to hear it, that waking or sleeping it 
is ever in my ears. And yet I am certain," she 
continued, for the figure was that of a female, " I 
am certain that I heard it. It surely was no 
illusion. Could that then be he ? The long sought 
one, who is to give at once vengeance and peace 
to this bosom scorched with the fiames of hatred. 
Oh, that draught : I have awaited it long : it will 
be all the sweeter when it comes. But I will 
follow, and see whether my dream be reality. I 
will linger in the camp till morning, and then 
seek him. If there be a battle, blood and death 
have no horrors for me : too early was I taught 
not to fear them." 

So saying, she moved forth out of the vineyard 
where she had been reposing, and proceeded for- 
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ward in the same direction as that which the 
cavaliers had lately taken, murmuring as she 
went: "Yes; so will it be. Though as yet I 
have never heard him utter a single word, yet 
something tells me that by that voice alone, 
even had I no other clue to discover him, I 
should know him among thousands." 

Meanwhile, Wilfred and his companion had 
proceeded onwards to within a very short distance 
of the outworks of the camp. As they drew 
nearer, mingled sounds began to greet their ear, 
bespeaking the vicinity of a great army. The 
neighing of steeds, the tramp of sentinels, and 
the clashing of arms, blended with peals of bois- 
terous laughter and the twanging of the harps 
of wandering minstrels; while ever and anon there 
rose upon the breeze the shouted chorus of some 
military song — all denoting that revelry reigned 
amongst that dense host, where death was to be 
ere long so busily and so bloodily employed. 

" They are making a merry night of it yonder, 
be they who they may,'* said Hubert, as they 
rode slowly forward listening to these sounds ; 
"I guess that their shafts will fly none the 
truer to-morrow for all this midnight carousal." 

" I suspect," rejoined the Knight, " that these 
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are no countrymen of ours. These diversions on 
the battle-field savour much more of our lively 
neighbours^ the squadrons of France; and if 
it be . » . ." 

But at this point of his speech Wilfred was 
suddenly interrupted by the loud voice of a sen- 
tinel^ who^ slumbering on his post^ had lain 
stretched on the ground till the feet of the 
knight's charger were close upon him, for in the 
dim twilight neither horse nor rider had observed 
the prostrate form before them. Boused from 
his sleep^ the soldier at once sprung to his feet^ 
and shouted out his challenge in such voluble 
French as immediately to put to flight any doubt 
that might have been entertained concerning his 
nationality. This unexpected encounter for a 
moment disconcerted Wilfred. But immediately 
recovering himself^ with that promptness in the 
hour of danger which characterises and distin- 
guishes from those of an inferior order all strong 
and energetic minds, he hastily determined to 
turn if possible this at first untoward event into 
one of profit to himself and his companion. Spring- 
ing from his horse therefore without returning any 
reply to the challenge, he threw himself on the 
sentinel, who, having probably had his full share 
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in the night's revels before he proceeded to his 
watch, was still in a half dozing and bewildered 
state, and moreover little expected so sudden 
an attack. With one vigorous eflfort the knight 
bore him to the ground ; then drawing his sword, 
and standing over his prostrate foe, he cried: 
" Make one attempt to call for assistance, and you 
die. Obey my commands, and you live." 

But the fallen soldier appeared in no way in- 
clined to dispute the will of his victor, and lay 
quietly without making any resistance, merely 
at intervals calling on the names of our Lady 
and the holy saints for protection. Meanwhile, 
Hubert had also dismounted, and joining his 
master assisted him in binding the arms of their 
prisoner with his leathern belt. 

Having thus secured their captive, Wilfred, 
whose knowledge of the French tongue now served 
him very opportunely, began to question him with 
the utmost minuteness touching the progress of 
the war hitherto, and the position of the two armies. 
From the replies of the soldier, who, saving his 
constantly recurring pious ejaculations, gave a 
tolerably clear account, Wilfred gathered that no 
decisive battle had as yet taken place, that the 
French were in overwhelming force, far outnum- 
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bering the British whom they held completely at 
bay ; that negotiations were still pending between 
the leaders of the two forces carried on by no less 
a person than the Papal Nuncio, the great Car- 
dinal Tallerand, the result of which was as yet 
doubtful ; but that the general opinion was that 
Monsieur le Cardinal would find it far easier to 
turn his red cap into a green gooseberry than to 
induce those devils of English to come to any 
terms: this last remark he made with all the 
imconquerable vivacity natural to his nation, 
which no peril however great could totally quell. 
Having terminated these inquiries Wilfred next 
proceeded to extract from his prisoner the pass- 
word which that night was used throughout the 
French camp ; and the knowledge of which would 
render him able to make his way past every sen- 
tinel : in addition to this he learnt also many 
other things touching the position of the army, 
which he thought might be useful to him. As 
soon as he had concluded his examination, he 
turned to Hubert, whose British ears had not 
comprehended a single word of the preceding con- 
versation, which his master now briefly imparted 
to him, together with the daring plan he had 
formed for their making their way, by means of 
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the information he had obtained^ through the 
French camp. If stopped, they were to declare 
themselves to be two followers of the Count de 
Touraine, whose troops he had learned from their 
prisoner were encamped on the side nearest to 
the English. 

In spite of the hazardous nature of this project, 
which was however, in their present circumstances, 
the only one which presented itself to them if 
they desired to reach that night the ranks of 
-their coimtrymen, it was received, as may well 
be supposed, without the slightest hesitation by 
Hubert, to whose adventurous and fearless spirit 
danger never came out of place. They imme- 
diately therefore proceeded so strongly to secure 
their captive, as to render it impossible for him 
to stir or to give the alarm ; and having accom- 
plished this they mounted once more their horses, 
and set forward on their perilous enterprise, with 
hearts however which beat thef more exultingly 
at the prospect of adventure and danger. 

Being possessed of the watch-word, they passed, 
without any difficulty, the sentinel who guarded 
the southern entrance to the camp, for there was 
nothing unusual in seeing a knight and his ©squire 
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returning from a foraging expedition at all hours 
of the night; and in those days, when the arms 
worn by warriors of all nations so much re- 
sembled each other, there was in their appearance, 
especially when Been by starlight, nothing in any 
way to excite suspicion. And now they found 
themselves in the midst of those scenes of wild 
revelry, of which, from a distance, they had heard 
the soimds before. Here might be seen a pretty 
glee-maiden surrounded by a riotous crew, who 
now laughed at her lively repartee, now praised 
her cheery lays, and now paid her for both, some- 
what more profusely perchance than she desired, 
in that species of coin which Hubert, as we know, 
deemed so convenient a medium of interchange 
in all dealings with the fair sex. There ap- 
peared a brawling group, who having quarrelled 
over their wine were now settling their accounts 
with each other in a coin morfe hard, but scarcely 
so agreeable. While a third party, too far gone 
for any active demonstrations of good or evil 
fellowship, lay stretched around a camp-fire, 
wrapped in the combined embraces of the gods 
of sleep and wine. 

Sometimes they rode by the luxurious tent of 
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some great noble, around the entrance of which 
pressed a large number of pages and servitors in 
gorgeous liveries, and forth from which floated 
soft strains of voluptuous music mingled with 
sounds of mirth, denoting that, although more 
refined, the pleasures of the aristocracy were no 
less imbridled than those of their inferiors. Once 
they passed close by the royal pavilion, which was 
distinguished by its spacious dimensions, and by 
the arms of France, which floated, emblazoned in 
bright colours, on the banner above it. And 
twice, as they threaded the thronged avenues of 
the camp, the crowd suddenly gave way on either 
hand with that species of involuntary homage, 
which, in all ages and in all countries, men have 
paid to rank and greatness. The first time it was 
to let pass one of the young princes of the blood, 
surrounded by a gallant band which comprised 
within it the flower of the youthful chivalry of 
Gaul. As his handsome person and princely 
bearing became apparent in the blaze of torches 
borne by the members of his household that ac- 
companied him, he was greeted by the most 
-violent demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. 
The second general movement was to make way 
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in more reverential silence for a majestic looking 
old man^ who, arrayed in the rich robes of a 
cardinal, and followed by a numerous train of 
eodesiastics, v^hose priestly vestmente, seen by 
the flickering light of the camp-fires, contrasted 
strangely with the mail-clad figures around, moved 
along with stately step, and hand constantly raised 
in the act of benediction. 

Amidst this scene of imiversal confusion very 
little attention, as may well be supposed, was paid 
to the two young warriors of Britain, Two or 
three times their chargers elicited a round oath 
from irascible men-at-arms, with whose backs, in 
the press, their broad chests came in contact. 
And a few times also they were hailed by some 
noisy band of cavaliers, with a " Bon soir, com- 
rades ; will ye not pause a while to pledge us in a 
measure?" But Wilfred always made answer, 
that they were the bearers of important orders, 
which allowed of no delay, to the Count of 
Touraine ; while Hubert, who comprehended not 
a single word that was addressed to him, never- 
theless shook his head in the most solemn myste- 
rious manner, as though his errand were of far 
too much consequence for him to attend to trifles. 
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And thus they continued to move onward, till the. 
northern extremity of the camp came in view ; 
and the dangers which they had hitherto been 
incurring became comparatively small in their 
minds as their hopes of success grew more certain. 
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